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Recommended STOKES Books 
Just Published, by 


ALFRED NOYES 


A work of great. importance and enthralling interest 


WATCHERS ofr 
THE SKY 


The first volume of a trilogy whose general title is THE TORCHBEARERS. 
Taking the idea that the great scientists, discoverers and inventors are the torch bear- 
~ers of the world, each receiving the torch of learning and carrying it forward until it 
must be passed to their successors, Mr. Noyes, in spirited narrative verse, tells the 
wonderful stories of the astronomers from Copernicus to the moderns in the Lick 
Observatory. With jacket and cover inlay in color by Spencer B. Nichols, $2.50. 








Other Outstanding Books by Mr. Noyes: 





COLLECTED POEMS. 3 volumes As a set, $8.25; separately, per volume $2.75 
TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN $2.00 
SHERWOOD $2.50 School and Acting Edition $1.75 
DRAKE $1.75 


LLOYD GEORGE BY MR. PUNCH 


A timely and important book—the much discussed statesman is presented by almost a gener- 
ation of artists in nearly two hundred drawings. Bernard Partridge, George Morrow and F. H. 
Townsend are among the artists included. W. A. Locker contributes a particularly interesting 
introduction. Cloth, large 4to., $2.00. , 


Outstanding STOKES F iction 


THe HEAD oF THE 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


HOUSE OF COOMBE Author of “The Shuttle,” “The Secret Garden,” etc. 


Eve-ybody, everywhere, is reading this “most enthralling of Mrs. Burnett’s many romances” (we 
quote the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph). “We are glad to record that Mrs. Burnett has lost none of 
her charm,” says Life. “We like her new novel very much.” $2.00 


SLEEPING FIRES 


“Everyone who cares for a story well told will like this novel, dramatic in its simplicity, and vivid 
in its directness,” says the San Francisco Chronicle of this story of San Francisco and New ae i. 
1870. ; 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


THE BALANCE Author of “The Moth,’ “The Bachelors,’ ete. 


“Mr. Orcutt does more than tell a good story well,” says John Clair Minot in the Boston Herald. 
“He deals with a big industrial problem in intelligent and constructive fashion without detracting sree 


the story interest.” 


THE MILLION-DOLLAR SUITCASE 


By ALICE MacGOWAN and PERRY NEWBERRY 








By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Author of “The Conqueror,” “Sisters-in-law,” etc. 











Present-day San Francisco in a good detective story. Rapid action, tense excitement, ae ro- 
mance. “One of the best of this season’s puzzle yarns.”—N. Y. Herald. 1.75 
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Touch-and-Go in Ireland 


By Stephen Gwynn 


can be better has been a good one to bear in mind 

among us. Yesterday, March 80, the aspect of af- 
fairs perturbed even those who were by no means quick 
despairers. In Belfast murder had been running riot on 
both sides. On the border of the six counties opposition 
forces were watching each other, and on March 30 it was 
reported that a party of the Southern forces had crossed 
the line and captured a police barrack with twenty or 
thirty rifles and much ammunition; while at another point 
raiders had come in and ambushed a patrol of police, kill- 
ing two of them. On St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. de Valera an- 
nuunced that true Republicans would submit to no other 
authority than that of an Irish Republic, and that it 
might be necessary to “wade through the blood of other 
Irishmen,” including members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. In various parts of the country barracks held by 
troops amenable to the Provisional Government were at- 
tacked and in some cases captured. At Galway trains 
coming from Belfast were held up and searched for goods 
of. Belfast manufacture and the goods destroyed. In Dub- 
lin the Orange Hall was occupied and held by armed men 
of the Republican party. At various places in the South 
meetings in support of the treaty were interrupted by re- 
volver shots and in one case the crowd was scattered by 
rifle fire. Finally, the Freeman’s Journal, a well-known 
Nationalist newspaper, which had commented sharply on 
these proceedings, was visited by a gang of men who broke 
up the machinery and prevented further issues. It was 
very clear that unless something dramatic was done, Mr. 
de Valera’s party would gain strength daily and would 
be able to prevent the holding of elections which could give 
to the treaty the popular mandate which clearly the Irish 
people desire that it should possess. 


Tl": old saying that things must be worse before they 


Ulster Relieves the Tense Situation 


Meanwhile the Provisional Government was faced with 
the fact that Ulster might at any time attack, and would 
have justification in the recurrent raids; while, if it used 
force against the mutineers, it would certainly incur 
great unpopularity. At this moment, Ulster decided to 
come to the rescue. The fact cannot be disputed, but the 
motives require to be understood. In the first place, Bel- 
fast had come to be in a state which made it a byword for 
barbarism. The worst passions were aroused on both 
sides and main streets in the city were constantly under 
fire. There was little to choose between Catholic and 


Protestant, but a majority of the killed were Catholics, 
who are only about one in four of the population; and 
finally the butchering of a whole Catholic family, seven 
men young and old, slaughtered in one house by cold- 
blooded officers, made a climax of horrors. Protestants in 
Belfast itself, and Protestants throughout the rest of 
Ireland, began to denounce these appalling deeds. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Wilson, late Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, who had been appointed to command the police forces 
in the northern area with a credit of two millions ster- 
ling available for the work, issued a public letter in which 
he impressed upon Ulster the primary necessity of having 
support from British public opinion. It is not probable 
that any one else in Ulster was far-sighted enough to see 
the advantage of a generous policy. It is practically cer- 
tain that unless Sir James Craig had been able to appeal to 
the authority of this new factor in Ulster’s politics, he 
could not have done what he has done. But with this 
new ally, who, like Sir Edward Carson, is a Southern 
Irishman, his hands were strengthened. 


The North and South Conference 

Mr. Churchill demanded that a conference between the 
Northern and Southern Governments take place, and at 
this the Northern Premier virtually agreed to make such 
terms with the Provisional Government as they could 
hardly have hoped for. It was agreed that peace should 
be declared. It was agreed secondly that the constabulary 
in Ulster should be drastically revised and supervised. The 
force up to now has been exclusively Protestant and has 
been largely recruited from men of the most violent 
opinions. It is now agreed that a mixture of Catholics 
shall be added, that in Catholic districts only Catholic 
police shall be employed, and that a joint committee of 
Protestants and Catholics shall be constituted to super- 
vise. All this sounds uncivilized, but it is really a frank 
and necessary acceptance of facts. It amounts to giving 
the Catholic minority in Ulster such rights as Ulster 
claims for itself in Ireland. The agreement is welcomed 
by the Catholic Bishop of Belfast, whose leanings are to 
Sinn Fein, and by Mr. Devlin, the strongest personality in 
the old Constitutional Nationalist party. Broadly speak- 
ing, it is welcomed throughout Ireland, and it has the im- 
mediate effect of isolating Mr. de Valera’s party. 

Responsibility for Obstruction 


Ireland does not want war, and it is now plain that if 
the appeal to force is pressed, Mr. de Valera and his par- 
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tisans will be responsible. The people want to vote for the 
treaty, and if Mr. de Valera denies them the opportunity 
they will know exactly what is happening and they will 
scarcely appreciate his logic, which argues that because 
the Irish people are going to vote for the treaty under 
duress, from fear of war with England, they must be put 
under more immediate duress by rifle and revolver to pre- 
vent them from so committing themselves. 

All the same, we are not by any means at the end of our 
troubles. A very serious proportion of the Republican 
army are involved in a revolt. They know they are a 
minority and they have no chance except by force. The 
Government, having other means to prevail, will be slow 
to use force against them. It must, as I think, first make 
sure that it has overwhelming force at its command, and 
it cannot get that force from Great Britain without sacri- 
ficing its whole moral position. The alternative is to arm 
the whole body of those who are willing to support it and 
this includes nearly a hundred thousand men who fought 
in the European war. This is not a local squabble that 


_ can be left to be fought out between rival sections of the 


I. R. A. All Ireland has a right to vote and has a right, 
if the right to vote is challenged, to arm in support of that 
right. 


Reasoning of the Irreconcilables 


Mr. de Valera’s conduct is hard to understand. He is 
backed in it by that extremely able Englishman, Mr. 
Erskine Childers. Apparently the calculation is that Eng- 
land will not go to war with Ireland or for Ireland, in any 
eircumstances, from fear of America; and that the crown- 
ing motive is fear that America may press for the war 
debt and hope that if Irish opposition in America slackens 
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cancellation of the war debt will be agreed. Mr. de Valera 
has always seemed to me an exceedingly bad prophet. It 
appears rather to my judgment that by forcing this split 
in Ireland he has given to Europe a low opinion of Ire- 
land’s political capacity; while he has provided England 
with an opportunity of demonstrating to Europe her good 
faith and good-will in this Irish treaty, and finally has made 
it possible for Ulster to ensure that, if Mr. de Valera suc- 
ceeds in ousting Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins, Ulster will 
have the full moral support of Great Britain in whatever 
action follows: as well as the certainty of unlimited vol- 
unteers and funds, should fighting be necessary. 


The Outlook for Peace 


Mr. Churchill for England and Sir James Craig for 
Ulster have greatly enhanced their prestige by giving to 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins all possible support in a dif- 
ficult situation. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Grif- 
fith and Mr. Collins can make good, and whether Ireland 
will give them such resolute backing as shall cow faction. 
But up to the present Southern Ireland, which had most to 
gain from the treaty of last December, has acquired least 
advantage and least prestige from that compact. It has 
been so industriously employed in belittling its own vic- 
tory that the fruits of that amazing success are unhar- 
vested and some of them already destroyed. Still this is 
Friday, and on Thursday there seemed no hope of avoiding 
civi: war, because no one expected that Ulster would inter- 
vene to prevent it. Today the unexpected has happened, 
and my own feeling is that the tide has turned and will 
sweep Mr. de Valera with his following very completely out 
of the way. 

Dublin, Ireland 


What’s the Matter with the Public Library? 


By Edmund Lester Pearson 


or that you are in some way connected with a public 
library somewhere. It is then an even chance that 

the next remark is one of these: 

“What is the matter with the public library?” 

“Why can’t something be done about the library? I! 
never can get anything I want there!” 

“Don’t they ever have any new books at the library?” 

They look at you in vague but indignant helplessness, 
and clearly they feel that something ought to be done about 
it. (I am supposing that this conversation is with people 
you meet casually in various places—not among teachers, 
writers, persons engaged in research, nor any of the other 
classes who know the ropes and have learned how to use 
a library.) They have heard, have your indignant ac- 
quaintances, that there are such people as trained li- 
brarians; ought not one of these magicians be employed, or, 
at least, ought not the regular librarian be jarred some- 
how into greater activity and efficiency? Why, they went 
into the library twice, to get that new book which every- 
body is talking about (it is a. novel), or else to ask for 
the latest history of the world, which the minister referred 
to in his sermon last Sunday, and they were told that four- 
teen other disappointed people had made the same request 
that day. If they could only have been invited into a com- 
fortable, book-lined office by the librarian, a gentleman pre- 
ferably looking somewhat like the poet Longfellow, if he 
had discussed with them the state of literature, recounted 
some of his experiences with great writers, made two or 


[’ comes out in conversation that you are a librarian, 


three appropriate poetical quotations, and then bowed them 
to the door, it would not have been so bad. 

But, no; they were told by the girl at the desk that all 
the copies had been lent—told while the girl was busy 
stamping books for other people, told in a slightly weary 
tone which made them suspect, perhaps not unjustly, that 
it would have been small sorrow in that girl’s life if the 
author of the book in question had perished in his infancy. 
Or else they had themselves looked for the book on the 
shelf where they supposed it belonged, but had found it 
missing, while instead there were only a number of re- 
bound, unattractive, and rather soiled books, not one of 
which was more recent in date of publication than the 
autumn of 1921. In other words, all old junk. 


Demanding the Impossible 


Now, there is really no remedy for this grievance. Not 
the brightest and most efficient wonder-worker of a 
trained librarian can make three copies of Mr. Wells’s 
“Outline of History” go round among four hundred people, 
who wish to read it, without forcing some of them to wait 
a long, long, time—until, in fact, the clergyman, or the 
study-club leader, or the lecturer, have begun to drop Mr. 
Wells and to talk about Mr. Van Loon and his history. 
There is no modern scheme of efficiency which will make 
ten copies of “If Winter Comes,” or of “Cytherea,” satisfy 
the insistent demands of hundreds, thousands, of appli- 
cants who wish the book within a few weeks of publication. 

“But,” grandly says the critic, “buy more copies.” It is 
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at this point that the librarian shows his self-control by 
not sinking back in his chair and allowing his whole frame 
to be racked with sobs. Buy more copies! He wishes he 
had money enough to buy any copies at all of many books 
whose absence is a reproach. He does not weep, however, 
he merely indicates gently that the library is hard up. 
“What? Not money enough?” says the critic. ‘Why I 
supposed you had all the money you need—with all this!” 
And a wave of the hand toward the mural painting repre- 
senting the discovery of printing, or the marble columns in 
the reading room, or the bronze statue of the founder of 
the library, illustrates his belief in untold hoards at the 
librarian’s disposal. 

There is, I should have said, one way out of the diffi- 
culty about the novels. That is to compete with the com- 
mercial circulating libraries, and lend a certain number of 
copies at so much per week. This is often a convenience, 
but, of course, it is a makeshift which dodges the whole 
question of free library administration. 


The Cry for New Books 


The problem of the new books has always been a tough 
one for the public librarian, but it is especially trouble- 
some now. Many readers, or possible readers, are taking 
seriously the counsel of persons in apparent positions of 
literary authority who are telling their disciples that all 
the canons are being upset once a week. Not long ago the 
proprietor of a book-shop told me, with a note of passionate 
intensity in her voice, that the revelations of Einstein “had 
scrapped, absolutely scrapped” all the scientific books 
which had been written before his discovery. Her book- 
shop (it is one of these modern ones, where customers are, 
so to speak, hand-picked and milk-fed) is cleverly con- 
ducted for the benefit of the large anserine group who pre- 
fer to flounder about «t the bottom of an intellectual pool 
six or eight feet over their heads, so it is probable that such 
advice as hers has its effect. The conductor of a literary 
answers-to-correspondents column replies to a query like 
“Who are the three greatest women poets of the world?” 
by saying that they are Sappho, Mrs. Browning, and Mil- 
licent Tinkle—whose first published work, a pamphlet of 
eleven pages, called “Chirpings and Chitterings,” appeared 
last Wednesday afternoon. 

Or, if asked what three novels should be studied by a 
serious class in a college, bent on surveying the mountain- 
peaks in the history of fiction, this column invariably gives 
the eager students some answer such as that they may neg- 
lect all others except Cervantes’s “Don Quixote,” Balzac’s 
“Pére Goriot,” and Desmond O’Cannister’s “Decaying 
Souls.” The last-named masterpiece, it appears, has been 
published that very day, and (by an odd chance) is adver- 
tised in an adjoining column. Readers must get it im- 
mediately, for although it contains all the ripe wisdom and 
heart’s bitterness of the author (he is. nineteen years old) 
time is fleeting. In a few months he will be twenty years 
old, and then far too aged ever again to See Life Steadily 
and See It Whole, or to Present the Facts of Life as They 
Are. Some of the Younger Novelists succeed in maintain- 
ing their pessimism, their note of mocking laughter, up to 
the age of twenty-one or two, but after that a ray of de- 
testable cheerfulness creeps in, and ruins their work for 
every true Intellectual. A page or two not of churchyard 
gloom and the book becomes mere pap for the bourgeoisie. 
So the reader must make haste and get the current novels 
of the Young Intellectuals while they are still mouldy from 
the press. 

Was there ever a time when it was so hard to keep up 
to the minute with current—I almost said, literature? Per- 
haps not since lampoons and satires were hawked about 
the London coffee-houses. A man writes a successful book, 
another man parodies it, another parodies the parody, and 
before the waves created by the first book have become 
ripples there is a whole library of satire and criticism 
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about it. Everybody is engaged in being fearfully satirical 
and subtle at somebody else’s expense. Subtlety, and 
supersubtlety, and thrice refined subtlety are piled upon 
one another until nothing means what it seems to mean, 
and some writers of book-reviews are scared into timidly 
praising everything, however dull or stupid, in fear that 
if they say what they really think, it may betray their 
ignorance of the fact that what seemed tiresome was really 
a tremendously clever piece of satire. 

So more and more people demand new and ever newer 
books from the public libraries; the price of books is higher, 
and nearly every public library is far poorer than it was 
five years ago—poorer both relatively and absolutely. 
That is what’s the matter with the public library. 

Four-fifths of the complaints come from people who do 
not understand how to use a public library. They expect 
it to perform miracles, and they do not allow it to do the 
work which it could do for them. It is right and proper for 
the library to supply novels and short stories, or, as George 
Ticknor wrote to Edward Everett sixty or seventy years 
ago: for it tofurnish the people with “the pleasant litera- 
ture of the day . .. when it is fresh and new.” But it is 
unreasonable to expect that it can keep up with the enor- 
mous stream of novels and the enormous demand for them 
(far greater than Ticknor ever imagined), just as it would 
be unreasonable to expect the theatre to provide everyone 
with an aisle seat on first nights. 


Here Is the Remedy 


If the public libraries are to be more satisfactory, the 
reading habits of people must change. They must go else- 
where for most of their novels and short stories, and be-as 
willing to spend ten or fifteen cents to hire a new novel 
from a commercial circulating library as to spend the 
same amount for an ice-cream soda. Or as ready to spend 
fifty cents or a dollar a month in dues for a neighborhood 
book-club as they are to pay out three times that amount 
for the movies. In regard to the presumably more solid 
and certainly more expensive book of history, travel, biog- 
raphy, or whatever, which is new and so popular that it is 
practically unobtainable at the library—well, why not buy 
one outright now and then? Five dollars spent for two 
theatre tickets may give you a pleasant evening and pos- 
sibly some agreeable recollections. The same amount for a 
book may give you seven or eight pleasant evenings, and 
also some agreeable recollections. 

In short, one of the troubles with the American public 
library is really the fault of the American people: they 
themselves do not buy enough books. (And I say this 
calmly, disregarding whatever anger it may cause pub- 
lishers and book-sellers.) 

If your public library cannot lend you the older novel- 
ists (not the great giants alone, but also lesser and at- 
tractive figures like Frank Stockton and Miss Edith 
Somerville) ; if it cannot give you something to read about 
a subject as profound as Oriental philosophy, or as home- 
ly as raising radishes, as esoteric as St. Catharine of 
Siena, or as practical as bookkeeping—if it has nothing 
at all for you on these topics, or others like them, then 
indeed there is a fault somewhere. And if you wish to 
find out where it lies, and are not content merely with 
making cutting remarks to the girl at the desk, or writ- 
ing sarcastic letters to the librarian, you will probably 
discover that the municipal body, whatever it is, which 
provides the funds, has been at its favorite pastime of 
economizing—beginning with the public library. A small boy 
once told his teacher that Queen Elizabeth was a robber; 
that she stole food from the Army. Asked for his author- 
ity, he pointed to the sentence in the history, which said 
that “Elizabeth pinched her soldiers’ rations.” This form 
of pinching has long been popular when practised, against 
public libraries, and until the public begins to protest, it 
will probably continue. 
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tisans will be responsible. The people want to vote for the 
treaty, and if Mr. de Valera denies them the opportunity 
they will know exactly what is happening and they will 
scarcely appreciate his logic, which argues that because 
the Irish people are going to vote for the treaty under 
duress, from fear of war with England, they must be put 
under more immediate duress by rifle and revolver to pre- 
vent them from so committing themselves. : 

All the same, we are not by any means at the end of our 
troubles. A very serious proportion of the Republican 
army are involved in a revolt. They know they are a 
minority and they have no chance except by force. The 
Government, having other means to prevail, will be slow 
to use force against them. It must, as I think, first make 
sure that it has overwhelming force at its command, and 
it cannot get that force from Great Britain without sacri- 
ficing its whole moral position. The alternative is to arm 
the whole body of those who are willing to support it and 
this includes nearly a hundred thousand men who fought 
in the European war. This is not a local squabble that 


_ ean be left to be fought out between rival sections of the 


I. R. A. All Ireland has a right to vote and has a right, 
if the right to vote is challenged, to arm in support of that 
right. 


Reasoning of the Irreconcilables 


Mr. de Valera’s conduct is hard to understand. He is 
backed in it by that extremely able Englishman, Mr. 
Erskine Childers. Apparently the calculation is that Eng- 
land will not go to war with Ireland or for Ireland, in any 
eircumstances, from fear of America; and that the crown- 
ing motive is fear that America may press for the war 
debt and hope that if Irish opposition in America slackens 
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cancellation of the war debt will be agreed. Mr. de Valera 
has always seemed to me an exceedingly bad prophet. It 
appears rather to my judgment that by forcing this split 
in ireland he has given to Europe a low opinion of Ire- 
land’s political capacity; while he has provided England 
with an opportunity of demonstrating to Europe her good 
faith and good-will in this Irish treaty, and finally has made 
it possible for Ulster to ensure that, if Mr. de Valera suc- 
ceeds in ousting Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins, Ulster will 
have the full moral support of Great Britain in whatever 
action follows: as well as the certainty of unlimited vol- 
unteers and funds, should fighting be necessary. 


The Outlook for Peace 

Mr. Churchill for England and Sir James Craig for 
Ulster have greatly enhanced their prestige by giving to 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins all possible support in a dif- 
ficult situation. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Grif- 
fith and Mr. Collins can make good, and whether Ireland 
will give them such resolute backing as shall cow faction. 
But up to the present Southern Ireland, which had most to 
gain from the treaty of last December, has acquired least 
advantage and least prestige from that compact. It has 
been so industriously employed in belittling its own vic- 
tory that the fruits of that amazing success are unhar- 
vested and some of them already destroyed. Still this is 
Friday, and on Thursday there seemed no hope of avoiding 
civi: war, because no one expected that Ulster would inter- 
vene to prevent it. Today the unexpected has happened, 
and my own feeling is that the tide has turned and will 
sweep Mr. de Valera with his following very completely out 
of the way. 

Dublin, Ireland 


What’s the Matter with the Public Library? 


By Edmund Lester Pearson 


or that you are in some way connected with a public 
library somewhere. It is then an even chance that 

the next remark is one of these: 

“What is the matter with the public library?” 

“Why can’t something be done about the library? I 
never can get anything I want there!” 

“Don’t they ever have any new books at the library?” 

They look at you in vague but indignant helplessness, 
and clearly they feel that something ought to be done about 
it. (I am supposing that this conversation is with people 
you meet casually in various places—not among teachers, 
writers, persons engaged in research, nor any of the other 
classes who know the ropes and have learned how to use 
a library.) They have heard, have your indignant ac- 
quaintances, that there are such people as trained li- 
brarians; ought not one of these magicians be employed, or, 
at least, ought not the regular librarian be jarred some- 
how into greater activity and efficiency? Why, they went 
into the library twice, to get that new book which every- 
body is talking about (it is a. novel), or else to ask for 
the latest history of the world, which the minister referred 
to in his sermon last Sunday, and they were told that four- 
teen other disappointed people had made the same request 
that day. If they could only have been invited into a com- 
fortable, book-lined office by the librarian, a gentleman pre- 
ferably looking somewhat like the poet Longfellow, if he 
had discussed with them the state of literature, recounted 
some of his experiences with great writers, made two or 


l’ comes out in conversation that you are a librarian, 


three appropriate poetical quotations, and then bowed them 
to the door, it would not have been so bad. 

But, no; they were told by the girl at the desk that all 
the copies had been lent—told while the girl was busy 
stamping books for other people, told in a slightly weary 
tone which made them suspect, perhaps not unjustly, that 
it would have been small sorrow in that girl’s life if the 
author of the book in question had perished in his infancy. 
Or else they had themselves looked for the book on the 
shelf where they supposed it belonged, but had found it 
missing, while instead there were only a number of re- 
bound, unattractive, and rather soiled books, not one of 
which was more recent in date of publication than the 
autumn of 1921. In other words, all old junk. 


Demanding the Impossible 


Now, there is really no remedy for this grievance. Not 
the brightest and most efficient wonder-worker of a 
trained librarian can make three copies of Mr. Wells’s 
“Outline of History” go round among four hundred people, 
who wish to read it, without forcing some of them to wait 
a long, long, time—until, in fact, the clergyman, or the 
study-club leader, or the lecturer, have begun to drop Mr. 
Wells and to talk about Mr. Van Loon and his history. 
There is no modern scheme of efficiency which will make 
ten copies of “If Winter Comes,” or of “Cytherea,” satisfy 
the insistent demands of hundreds, thousands, of appli- 
cants who wish the book within a few weeks of publication. 

“But,” grandly says the critic, “buy more copies.” It is 
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at this point that the librarian shows his self-control by 
not sinking back in his chair and allowing his whole frame 
to be racked with sobs. Buy more copies! He wishes he 
had money enough to buy any copies at all of many books 
whose absence is a reproach. He does not weep, however, 
he merely indicates gently that the library is hard up. 
“What? Not money enough?” says the critic. ‘Why I 
supposed you had all the money you need—with all this!” 
And a wave of the hand toward the mural painting repre- 
senting the discovery of printing, or the marble columns in 
the reading room, or the bronze statue of the founder of 
the library, illustrates his belief in untold hoards at the 
librarian’s disposal. 

There is, I should have said, one way out of the diffi- 
culty about the novels. That is to compete with the com- 
mercial circulating libraries, and lend a certain number of 
copies at so much per week. This is often a convenience, 
but, of course, it is a makeshift which dodges the whole 
question of free library administration. 


The Cry for New Books 


The problem of the new books has always been a tough 
one for the public librarian, but it is especially trouble- 
some now. Many readers, or possible readers, are taking 
seriously the counsel of persons in apparent positions of 
literary authority who are telling their disciples that all 
the canons are being upset once a week. Not long ago the 
proprietor of a book-shop told me, with a note of passionate 
intensity in her voice, that the revelations of Einstein “had 
scrapped, absolutely scrapped’ all the scientific books 
which had been written before his discovery. Her book- 
shop (it is one of these modern ones, where customers are, 
so to speak, hand-picked and milk-fed) is cleverly con- 
ducted for the benefit of the large anserine group who pre- 
fer to flounder about t the bottom of an intellectual pool 
six or eight feet over their heads, so it is probable that such 
advice as hers has its effect. The conductor of a literary 
answers-to-correspondents column replies to a query like 
“Who are the three greatest women poets of the world?” 
by saying that they are Sappho, Mrs. Browning, and Mil- 
licent Tinkle—whose first published work, a pamphlet of 
eleven pages, called “Chirpings and Chitterings,” appeared 
last Wednesday afternoon. 

Or, if asked what three novels should be studied by a 
serious class in a college, bent on surveying the mountain- 
peaks in the history of fiction, this column invariably gives 
the eager students some answer such as that they may neg- 
lect all others except Cervantes’s “Don Quixote,” Balzac’s 
“Pére Goriot,” and Desmond O’Cannister’s “Decaying 
Souls.” The last-named masterpiece, it appears, has been 
published that very day, and (by an odd chance) is adver- 
tised in an adjoining column. Readers must get it im- 
mediately, for although it contains all the ripe wisdom and 
heart’s bitterness of the author (he is. nineteen years old) 
time is fleeting. In a few months he will be twenty years 
old, and then far too aged ever again to See Life Steadily 
and See It Whole, or to Present the Facts of Life as They 
Are. Some of the Younger Novelists succeed in maintain- 
ing their pessimism, their note of mocking laughter, up to 
the age of twenty-one or two, but after that a ray of de- 
testable cheerfulness creeps in, and ruins their work for 
every true Intellectual. A page or two not of churchyard 
gloom and the book becomes mere pap for the bourgeoisie. 
So the reader must make haste and get the current novels 
of the Young Intellectuals while they are still mouldy from 
the press. 

Was there ever a time when it was so hard to keep up 
to the minute with current—I almost said, literature? Per- 
haps not since lampoons and satires were hawked about 
the London coffee-houses. A man writes a successful book, 
another man parodies it, another parodies the parody, and 
before the waves created by the first book have become 
ripples there is a whole library of satire and criticism 
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about it. Everybody is engaged in being fearfully satirical 
and subtle at somebody else’s expense. Subtlety, and 
supersubtlety, and thrice refined subtlety are piled upon 
one another until nothing means what it seems to mean, 
and some writers of book-reviews are scared into timidly 
praising everything, however dull or stupid, in fear that 
if they say what they really think, it may betray their 
ignorance of the fact that what seemed tiresome was really 
a tremendously clever piece of satire. 

So more and more people demand new and ever newer 
books from the public libraries; the price of books is higher, 
and nearly every public library is far poorer than it was 
five years ago—poorer both relatively and absolutely. 
That is what’s the matter with the public library. 

Four-fifths of the complaints come from people who do 
not understand how to use a public library. They expect 
it to perform miracles, and they do not allow it to do the 
work which it could do for them. It is right and proper for 
the library to supply novels and short stories, or, as George 
Ticknor wrote to Edward Everett sixty or seventy years 
ago: for it tofurnish the people with “the pleasant litera- 
ture of the day . .. when it is fresh and new.” But it is 
unreasonable to expect that it can keep up with the enor- 
mous stream of novels and the enormous demand for them 
(far greater than Ticknor ever imagined), just as it would 
be unreasonable to expect the theatre to provide everyone 
with an aisle seat on first nights. 


Here Is the Remedy 


If the public libraries are to be more satisfactory, the 
reading habits of people must change. They must go else- 
where for most of their novels and short stories, and be-as 
willing to spend ten or fifteen cents to hire a new novel 
from a commercial circulating library as to spend the 
same amount for an ice-cream soda. Or as ready to spend 
fifty cents or a dollar a month in dues for a neighborhood 
book-club as they are to pay out three times that amount 
for the movies. In regard to the presumably more solid 
and certainly more expensive book of history, travel, biog- 
raphy, or whatever, which is new and so popular that it is 
practically unobtainable at the library—well, why not buy 
one outright now and then? Five dollars spent for two 
theatre tickets may give you a pleasant evening and pos- 
sibly some agreeable recollections. The same amount for a 
book may give you seven or eight pleasant evenings, and 
also some agreeable recollections. 

In short, one of the troubles with the American public 
library is really the fault of the American people: they 
themselves do not buy enough books. (And I say this 
calmly, disregarding whatever anger it may cause pvb- 
lishers and book-sellers.) 

If your public library cannot lend you the older novel- 
ists (not the great giants alone, but also lesser and at- 
tractive figures like Frank Stockton and Miss Edith 
Somerville) ; if it cannot give you something to read about 
& subject as profound as Oriental philosophy, or as home- 
ly as raising radishes, as esoteric as St. Catharine of 
Siena, or as practical as bookkeeping—if it has nothing 
at all for you on these topics, or others like them, then 
indeed there is a fault somewhere. And if you wish to 
find out where it lies, and are not content merely with 
making cutting remarks to the girl at the desk, or writ- 
ing sarcastic letters to the librarian, you will probably 
discover that the municipal body, whatever it is, which 
provides the funds, has been at its favorite pastime of 
economizing—beginning with the public library. A small boy 
once told his teacher that Queen Elizabeth was a robber; 
that she stole food from the Army. Asked for his author- 
ity, he pointed to the sentence in the history, which said 
that “Elizabeth pinched her soldiers’ rations.” This form 
of pinching has long been popular when practised, against 
public libraries, and until the public begins to protest, it 
will probably continue. 
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This journal will henceforth appear fortnightly instead of weekly. The next issue 
will be that for May 13. Although the paper will be enlarged and otherwise improved, 
all existing subscriptions will be extended to comprise an undiminished number of issues. 


The Standing Threat of 


Socialism 


r4 ‘| AM an individualist—an unashamed individual- 

ist—a proud individualist,” says Herbert 

Hoover in an article on “American Individual- 
ism” in the World’s Work. There are also socialists, 
unashamed socialists, proud socialists—a goodly num- 
ber of them, in America as well as in other countries. 
But there is a vastly greater number of persons who, 
while not socialists, take no stand against socialism; 
who think (rightly enough) that “there is a good deal 
to be said for socialism,” and who take refuge in this 
weak excuse for having no clear convictions on the sub- 
ject; who imagine, in a vague way, that whatever is 
right in the matter will come about of itself; and 
whose intellectual and moral] inertia finds further sup- 
port in the thought that if socialism is bad the world 
will soon be cured of all hankering after it by bitter 
experiences such as that of Russia. 

Now there are many things about the struggle over 
socialism that are involved in the utmost doubt. But 
concerning one thing there is no room for any doubt 
whatsoever. It is quite certain that socialism is going 
to be a live issue—the live issue—for as many years 
as any one need trouble to think about. It has not 
been killed by the appalling experience of. Russia; still 
less will it be killed by any failure unattended with 
such horrors as those which the subjects of Lenin and 
Trotsky have experienced. For it is a genuine faith, 
and it embodies a genuine and ardent hope. Millions 
of the poor and unfortunate are unquestioning adher- 
ents of that faith and participants in that hope. Many 
thousands who are neither poor nor unfortunate are 
convinced of the soundness of its underlying princi- 
ples, and ascribe to the perversity or blindness of the 
majority, and to the wicked selfishness of a dominant 
class, its failure thus far to win the victory which as- 
suredly will come sooner or later. To imagine that, 
in such a situation, there can be any speedy end to 
socialist agitation—even any speedy checking of the 
socialist advance which has been going on steadily and 
persistently for at least half a century—is to hug 4% 
delusion. 

To any one who has given serious thought to the 
subject, this is so evident as to require no argument. 
The only question is as to the direction in which de- 
fence against the socialist danger is to be sought. 
With many people who realize the infinite seri- 
ousness of that danger, the first impulse is to 
seek safety in suppression. But suppression of 


opinion, even if it were not objectionable on broader 
grounds, is condemned by its manifest futility. 


A policy of suppression that went to the extreme 
of rigor might conceivably be successful, though 
we are quite sure that even that would be a dismal 
failure; but it is idle to discuss such a policy, since it 
is quite certain that no such policy would be tolerated 
by a free people. The only possibility would be a 
policy of feeble and spasmodic suppression—one case 
of spectacular enforcement and a hundred cases of no 
enforcement at all. And clearly such a policy would 
make a thousand socialists to every one that it pre- 
vented the making of. The only way to fight socialism 
is by influencing people’s minds; but still the question 
remains, how is this to be done? 

Upon this question there is room for much difference 
of opinion; but in our own mind there has never been 


“any doubt as to the cardinal point in the matter. The. 


key to the situation lies not in any attempt to win over 
socialists, or even semi-socialists, but in illuminating the 
minds, strengthening the fibre, stiffening the backbone, 
of those who are not socialists. We cannot do much 
to lessen the numbers of the other side; we can do a 
great deal to infuse life and -vigor into our own. And 
this can be done only by constant assertion and expo- 
sition of the merits of our case, and exposure of 
the defects of the socialist case. We must be, like 
Mr. Hoover, “individualists unashamed.” We must not 
say that the socialist scheme is a beautiful dream, and 
the only trouble about it is that it cannot be put into 
practice. We must not give the socialists the advan- 
tage of playing the réle of high-minded idealists, leav- 
ing to us that of sordid worldlings. We must assert, 
as Mr. Hoover does, that the highest spiritual, as well 
as the richest material, ends of human life are served 
by a social order in which individual striving, indi- 
vidual ambition, is the primary element and the me- 
chanism of social organization only secondary. We 


‘must emphasize, as he does, the difference between a 


crass stand-pat individualism, which pays no heed to the 
common good, and the kind of individualism which has 
been the very heart of America’s life and the source 
of her moral as well as of her material conquests. In 
short, we must have, first, a genuine conviction; second, 
the courage of that conviction; and third, a realizing 
sense of the importance of driving that conviction 
home to the minds and hearts of the thinking men and 
women who hold the destinies of the country in their 
keeping. 

At the ballot box one man’s vote counts the same 
as another’s; but back of the vote at the ballot box 
stand months and years of opinion in the making. In 
that process of opinion-making—a process silently go- 
ing on all the time—there are a few thousand men and 
women who count for more than as many millions. 
They cannot be held by occasional hysterical alarms, 
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nor, on the other hand, can they be held by feeble 
apologetics masquerading as open-mindedness. What is 
needed is steady and vigorous appeal, based on pro- 
found conviction and supported by fair and solid argu- 
ment. This can hold them; and to hold them is to 
win the battle. 


A Wanton and Baseless Attack 


V hs have always been inclined to give Senator 
Borah credit for sincerity. He might be 
lacking in education and culture; ignorant of 

international relations; disregardful of the amenities 
which make for peace and friendship with our neigh- 
bors. But at least, so we felt, here was an honest man, 
sturdily, if somewhat noisily, pursuing the truth as he 
saw it. But his wanton attack on Mr. Boris Bakhme- 
tieff, the Russian Ambassador, is so disingenuous, and 
is accompanied by allegations so manifestly false, that 
it would be stretching the mantle of charity to the 
breaking point to attribute it simply to honest igno- 
rance. 

The occasion of the attack was the Semenov case. 
He charged Mr. Bakhmetieff with “having harbored and 
given counsel to a murderer.” He either knew, or could 
easily have ascertained, that the. charge was absolutely 
false, and that the Ambassador never had the slightest 
connection with or sympathy for the guerrilla chieftain. 
From this he went on to a general attack on Mr. Bakh- 
metieff’s position as representative of the Russian 
people, couched in most insulting terms. 

This position, fully recognized by the State Depart- 
ment, was the subject of a full investigation by the 
august body of which Senator Borah is a member. He 
has no excuse, therefore, to be ignorant of its findings. 
Under the enlightened theory that a people has the 
right to be represented and its interests protected even 
if it be temporarily subjected to a régime impossible of 
recognition, our Government wisely continued to ac- 
cord Mr. Bakhmetieff plenipotentiary powers. For a 
man who perennially prates about being “a friend of 
the People,” an attack on this thoroughly democratic 
policy smacks of insincerity. But Mr. Bakhmetieff has 
done more than merely protect the interests of his own 
people, whom he represents more truly than any of the 
rulers at Moscow. He has done America a great and 
lasting service. At the time of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, our Government found itself in a bad predica- 
ment. Our manufacturers had undertaken over a hun- 
dred million dollars worth of Russian war contracts and 
there was no money to meet them. With patriotic de- 
votion, with splendid skill, and with uncompromising 
honesty, Mr. Bakhmetieff devoted all the Russian funds 
at his disposal—almost none of them derived from 
America—to the liquidation of these contracts, and 
returned a substantial balance to our Government. 
Senator Borah was in a position to know all this from 
the enquiry carried on by his own colleagues. And he 
certainly knows that the Ambassador has made an en- 
viable reputation in Washington and elsewhere for 
probity, tact, courtesy, and great good sense. 

Senator Borah’s purpose is manifest. His wanton at- 
tack is only another step in the campaign for Soviet 
recognition. The motivation of that campaign, and the 
instrumentalities by which it is being conducted, de 
serve a searching investigation. 
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An Easter Bombshell at Genoa 


“y AD Mr. Lloyd George and M. Barthou given 
heed to the wise admonition: “Do not con- 
fuse Bolshevism with Russia,” they would 

have avoided much superfluous anxiety last week at 
Genoa. Two things are playing into the hands of 
those who are fishing in the muddied waters of Euro- 
pean politics and who are taking counsel of desperation 
in the hope of profiting out of a welter of discord. 
The first is the ridiculous tendency to take the Bol- 
sheviki seriously and deal with them as with people 
who accept the same fundamentals of international 
relationship as do civilized governments. The second 
is to exaggerate the immediate importance of opening 
Russia as a means of restoring European prosperity. 
The first would disappear if it were borne in upon 
other Powers that the Soviet rulers do not in the least 
represent the Russian people, that they exercise author- 
ity over less than ten per cent. of them, and that they 
maintain a hold on this authority by dint of force and 
terror. The second consideration would cease to have 
weight if they would stop to consider that for some 
years to come Russia can contribute nothing to the 
rest of Europe and must absorb enormous amounts of 
capital before production can be restored and trans- 
portation rehabilitated. 

Were these two things thoroughly understood, ner- 
vous Europe would not tremble before each successive 
diplomatic bluff of the unscrupulous schemers who 
have been invited as equals into a general conference. 
Such are the thoughts that come as one views the con- 
sternation that followed the announcement that 
Chicherin and Rathenau had signed at Rapallo on 
Easter Sunday a Soviet-German treaty. A firm grasp 
on realities and a saving sense of humor would have 
enabled the delegates to laugh out of court Chicherin’s 
hypocritical attack on French militarism and ludicrous 
demand that Japan and Rumania be excluded from the 
chief committee of the Conference, as well as Rakov- 
sky’s proposal to divide up the gold of the world and ' 
set a new value to the dollar. 

As it was, the Bolsheviki scored heavily. They had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, and as long 
as they could play on Europe’s fears and jealousies, 
and realized that Mr. Lloyd George would go to almost 
any length rather than have them withdraw and spoil 
his party, they could indulge in any effrontery with a 
cynical disregard for the proprieties. Not so the Ger- 
mans. Resting under a cloud and under the urgent 
necessity of slowly rehabilitating themselves in the 
good opinion of the world, it was for them a costly 
blunder and apparently justified the charge that they 
could not be trusted to play the game. 

The effrontery and bad faith lay not in the treaty 
itself, which was for the most part harmless, despite 
M. Barthou’s charge that it violated the reparations 
clause of the Treaty of Versailles, but in the time and 
manner of its conclusion. That it was mere chance 
that the negotiations of months happened to be com- 
pleted just as the Conference met, or that Soviet Russia 
and Germany were driven to conclude this treaty by 
enforced isolation—mutually contradictory pleas which 
were offered—are lamentably weak excuses. The true 
significance is to be sought elsewhere—it is to be 
sought in Soviet desperation and in the persistence of- 
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German Machtpolitik. To understand this one must look 
back some twenty months. The Red Army stood at 
the gates of Warsaw and it looked as though Poland 
must fall. Germany, the old Germany, stood on the 
tiptoe of expectation, ready at a moment’s notice to 
make common cause with the Bolsheviki and bid defi- 
ance to the Allies and the peace they had forced upon 
her. But Warsaw held, thanks to the able leadership 
of France, and the Reds suffered a crushing defeat, 
so Germany drew back from the brink. 

Now, however, a diplomatic instead of a military op- 
portunity has presented itself. At bottom the conclu- 
sion of the Rapallo treaty, flaunted thus in the face of 
the Conference and violating the implicit understand- 
ing under which the Conference was held, is an inso- 
lent challenge of a new balance of power, of a com- 
bination pitted against the Entente. Let no one say 
that it is a trivial matter or one not to be taken seri- 
ously, because of the desperate economic situation of 
the two countries. Bear in mind that these countries 
cannot be coerced by military force, for another war 
now would be suicidal to Western Europe, while if left 
undisturbed they have in combination the technical 
ability, man-power, and natural resources to build up 
a great and menacing power. : 

The weak point lies in the fact that the Bolsheviki 
are not Russia and do not represent Russia—now. The 
Russian people, though beaten down and terrorized, 
have no sympathy for Germany or liking for German 
domination. If the Powers at Genoa accord to the 
Soviet régime official recognition, they turn the Ger- 
man-Soviet agreement into a German-Russian one. If 
they decline to accord such recognition, they leave the 
door open to the Russian people to assert themselves— 
a process that is now ‘steadily developing—and bring 
the threatened alliance to naught. 

A third course remains. The conditions of recogni- 
tion can be laid down, clearly and firmly, and perform- 
ance, not promises, exacted. There is no need to in- 
fringe the sovereignty of Russia or exact capitulations, 
as was implied in the recommendations of the London 
Committee, to which the Soviet ,representatives re- 
cently made reply. State the conditions and let recog- 
nition wait on fulfilment. The conditions are simple— 
sanctity of contract, equal justice, freedom of labor, 
security of property and person—but, alas, attention 
is diverted from them by exaggerating the issue of 
recognition of Russia’s debts. Why is it that the nego- 
tiators can not see that an agreement by the Soviet 
Government to recognize the debts means less than 
nothing? The real guarantee that the legitimate obli- 
gations of Russia will be recognized and eventually 
paid lies in the fact that Russia, once she is opened 
again for development, will urgently need capital and 
credit, and the insurmountable obstacle to obtaining 
them is repudiation. 

On America the reaction to the Easter bombshell at 
Genoa is one of relief at escape from what would have 
been a terribly embarrassing predicament. Many of 
those journals which from a weak sentimentalism ad- 
vocated American participation in the Conference are 
now constrained to admit that Secretary Hughes 
showed foresight and sagacity in declining the invita- 
tion. It is evident that our presence there would not 
have availed in the slightest degree to avert a dénoue- 
ment conditioned on the intricacies of European politics, 
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and could only have resulted in complications in which 
America would have been compromised and by which 
she would have been deprived of the vantage-ground 
from which she may eventually exert a powerful infiu- 
ence for good. 


The Cooling of Fire- Brands 


AVE you noticed that it is no longer popular or 
fashionable to indulge in diatribes against Japan 
and raucous appeals to anti-Japanese feeling? This 
certainly is the case in America and we are told that 
there is a corresponding decrease in anti-American 
attacks in Japan. For this thank the Washington Con- 
ference and the spirit in which its negotiations were 
carried on. The reason is not to be sought in the agree- 
ment to scrap battleships and set limits to naval com- 
petition—that was a result rather than a cause—but 
in the development of mutual confidence and esteem. 
Two elements are naturally disappointed at this de- 
velopment of better understanding, the Hearst press 
in America and the military party in Japan, but we 
can bear their chagrin. Japan has not had an easy 
time of it. Our yellow press continually furnished her 
militarists with ammunition for their campaign. It 
would be as great a mistake to assume that Japan had 
now turned all pacifist as that the Island Kingdom was 
all militarist. But what is evident is that her states- 
men are acting in good faith in carrying out their part 
of the Washington programme. That they will drive 
hard bargains where opportunity offers is to be ex- 
pected. Nations, and those who conduct the business 
of nations, while observing their obligations honor- 
ably, are not moved by altruistic sentimentalism. But 
the basis has been laid for mutual respect and better 
relations, and remaining difficulties should easily yield 
to frank discussion and friendly accommodation. 
Europe may well take heart from the accomplishments 
of the Washington Conference and emulate its example. 


Alexander Pope After Two Centuries 


HAT remains of the great Lord Bolingbroke’s 
London residence must be demolished to make 
room for a flour mill extension, and the famous Cedar 
Room in which Alexander Pope is said to have writt2n 
his “Essay on Man” will be sold, says the London 
Times, and brought to America. What will be its fate 
in this country is not reported. But whether a museum 
will boast of it or it becomes the “den” of an American 
millionaire, it will be far enough from the tastes and 
thoughts that linked the rhymes and modulated the 
rhythms of the “Essay on Man.” We feel that our 
problems are not solved by antique saws, however 
learnedly culled—no more, in fact, were theirs. Even 
more strongly, perhaps, our younger people feel that the 
new wine of our spirit cannot be held in such old bottles 
of rigid form. Nevertheless, the visitor to this shrine 
may not improperly reflect that not what Pope himself 
thought to be very modern in his verse gives it life 
today. We are farther from its eighteenth century 
modernism than from its spirit of humanistic 
restraint: what he thought was mere bottle—the car- 
rying forward of the great tradition of discipline and 
form—was, in fact, its living wine; what he thought 
was new wine—its eighteenth century thinking—has 
turned .out to be mere bottle. 
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The Story of the Week 




















Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The Naval Bill 

FTER a violent debate, the House on the 19th passed, 
221 to 148, an amendment to the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill authorizing an enlisted strength of 86,000, in- 
stead of the 67,000 proposed by the Appropriations Sub- 
committee. A corresponding increase of appropriation was 
voted and then the bill itself, as amended, was passed by 
a vote of 279 to 78 and sent to the Senate. It is thought 
that President Harding’s letter to Representative Long- 
worth, strongly advocating the larger personnel, greatly 

affected the vote. 
The bill provides for commissioning only 200 of 541 
members of this year’s graduating class at the Naval 

Academy. 


Whether the Inke can be tried upon the civil charge, 
remains to be seen. Hero-worshippers will be glad to 
know that he has been released from jail on cash bail of 
$20,000. The discomforts and indignities to which the 
Ataman has been subjected (including the execrations and 
threats of a Russian mob which beset him on his release 
from jail) trouble him less than the twelve bullets lodged 
in his person; but even these latter he can forget when 
he falls a-dreaming of his project of a League of Un- 
spoiled Nations (Mongolia, Thibet, etc.). One doubts that 
the Supreme Head, after his entertainment here, will in- 
vite us to join that League. 


Take Money from Thy Purse 
The New York department of the American Legion is 
trying to raise an endowment fund of $2,500,000 for the 
Veterans’ Mountain Camp 





Immigration 


The Senate on April 15 
passed the House resolution 
which proposes extension of 
the period of operation of 
the 3 per cent. Immigration 
Restriction bill, but fur- 
ther extending the period to 
June 30, 1924. The resolu- 
tion has gone to conference. 

During the period July 1, 
1921-February 28, 1922, 
51,981 alien immigrants 
were admitted from north- 
ern and western Europe, 
and 15,930 returned; a net 








for tuberculous patients 
(especially convalescents) 
in the Adirondacks. Money 
eould not be given for a 
better purpose. Make out 
your check to the order of 
the Veterans’ Mountain 
Camp and mail it to 50 
Church street, New York 
City. 


The 1923 Federal Deficit 
The Treasury Depart- 
ment now estimates a sur- 
plus of receipts over ex- 
penditures of about $47,- 








gain of 36,051. During the 
same period 119,606 alien 
immigrants were admitted 
from southern and eastern 
Europe, and 113,243 returned; a net gain of 6,363. There 
were admissible from northern and western Europe, 197,649. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Semenov 

Semenov, Ataman or Headman of Siberian Cossacks; 
General Semenov, successor of Kolchak; Semenov, Inke (or 
Duke) of Mongolia; Semenov, Supreme Head of the League 
of Unspoiled Nations: in New York en route from Siberia 
to France, was incarcerated in Ludlow Street jail, on a 
warrant issued at the instance of an American company, 
now bankrupt, which formerly traded in Russia. These 
traders, so incapable of hero-worship, claim to have se- 
cured a judgment against Semenov in Harbin, China, in the 
amount of $500,000, on the charge that Semenov, in the 
character of bandit, despoiled them of property of the 
aforesaid value in Siberia, driving them into bankruptcy. 

While the hero lay in “quod,” a committee of Congress 
was debating what to do about him. They listened to re- 
flections on his character of a kind to make the Devil, so 
charged, wince, and to extraordinary testimonies to his 
virtues. Apparently the General cannot be tried by courts 
of this country for crimes he is alleged to have committed 
or authorized (including murders of American soldiers) 
while commanding troops in Siberia. 





An old photograph of the house in which General Grant was born. 
Standing outside is Dr. Rogers, who assisted at the birth. 


000,000 for the fiscal year 
1922, but for the fiscal year 
1923 a deficit of $484,000,- 
000 instead of the $167,- 
000,000 previously estimated. 

The latter estimate is likely to be considerably revised to 
the discomfiture of the taxpayer. 


An Anti-Prohibition Meeting 

On the 6th, Carnegie Hall, New York City, was packed 
with an enthusiastic throng assembled to organize the New 
York Division of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. Resolutions urging repeal of the Volstead 
Act, and as soon thereafter as possible repeal of the consti- 
tional amendment, were unanimously adopted. It is said 
that this association has 300,000 members and that new 
members are joining at the rate of a thousand a day. 
Moreover, it has just started business. 


America Helps Those Who Help Themselves 

Sir William Goode, formerly president of the Reparations 
Commission in Austria, returning to Europe from a visit 
to this country on Austria’s behalf, states that American 
politicians and financiers declared that no help to Austria 
from this country need be expected before Austrian finance 
and industry have been rehabilitated. “America helps those 
who help themselves” is our motto. , 
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The Foreign-Born Population of New York State 

The census of 1920 shows the total population of New 
York State as 10,385,000; including 2,786,000 foreign-born 
whites. These latter included 2,528,500 twenty-one years 
old or over. Of these last 475,000 were born in Italy; 
458,000 in Russia; 290,000 in Germany; 280,500 in Ireland; 
225,000 in Poland; 188,000 in Austria; 120,000 in England; 
114,000 in Canada. Of the natives of Italy 29.3 per cent. 
were naturalized; of Russia, 39.7 per cent.; of Germany, 
70 per cent.; of Ireland, 63.3 per cent.; of Poland, 29.8 per 
cent.; of Austria, 42.8 per cent.; of England, 61.6 per cent.; 
of Canada, 59.8 per cent. 


An American Gift to Belgium 

It is proposed that the new Louvain Library shall be the 
gift, in the main, of students in American schools and col- 
leges. A vigorous campaign to collect the money—about 
$1,000,000—is in process. Mr. Whitney Warren is the 
architect. On a pillar in the covered arcade will be in- 
scribed the names of American soldiers who died in the 
Great War, and on a twin pillar the names of the sailor 
dead. The names of American schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities whose students have contributed to the building 
fund will be emblazoned on pillars and shields in the build- 
ing. It is pleasant to know that the French school children 
have contributed each their sou. The pillars with the names 
of the American dead are appropriate, but it may occur to 
some that the emblazonry conveying acknowledgment of 
Ameftican generosity might be dispensed with. 


' Revision of the Episcopal Prayer Book 

The Commission on Revision of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church would remove from the 
marriage service in that book the word “obey” spoken by 
the bride, and the words “with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow” spoken by the bridegroom. The man and the woman, 
now being recognized as equal, would give the same prom- 
ises. It is also proposed to omit the question now addressed 
by the clergyman to the bride: “Who giveth this woman to 
be married to this man?” as obviously archaic and smacking 
of Wells’s Old Man. 

Altogether 250 alterations are recommended: “to adapt 
the Prayer Book to present conditions.” That time is sped 
when it was sought to adapt conditions to the precepts of 
the Prayer 
Book. 





Brief Items 


Apparently 
the great coal 
strike has 
ceased to 
make head- 
way among 
non-union 
miners; per- 
haps a_ re- 
verse process 
is faintly dis- 
cernible. 


* * * 


Outrages by 
union miners 
in West Vir- 
ginia have 
been report- 
ed, but on 














Reprinted by special permission from Forbes’ Magazine, N. Y. 
IN CIRCLES 
“For Heaven’s sake start some- 
; Pm getting dizzy!” 


the whole the 
strike has 


Business: . been orderly. 
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The House bill 
authorizing an ad- 
ditional ap pro- 
priation of $17,- 
000,000 for hos- 
pital facilities for 
disabled ex -sol- 
diers, was passed 
by the Senate on 
April 14. 


* * * 


It is understood 
that agreement 
has been reached 
(Chairman Las- 
ker of the Ship- 
ping Board con- 
senting) to elim- 
inate from the 
Ship Subsidy bill 
now under con- 
sideration its pro- 
visions relating to 
a merchant marine naval reserve. The important matter 
of providing a naval reserve will be left entirely to the 
Navy Department. 














Paul Thompson 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


* * * 


The American Forestry Association has given 100,000,000 
Douglas fir seeds to the French Government; enough to re- 
forest 100,000 acres. 


The Irish Situation 
AAMON DE VALERA issued an Easter Sunday mes- 
BK sage to the young men and women of Ireland which 
must be regarded by Collins and Griffith as treason and in- 
citement to violence, but is doubtless regarded. by himself 
as a noble summons to do or die for Ireland. 
* * * 

The commander of a mutinous detachment of the Irish 
Republican army at Sligo issued a manifesto forbidding 
an advertised meeting at Sligo on the 17th, at which Arthur 
Griffith was to speak. Nevertheless the meeting was held 
and Griffith spoke. He was attended by some fifty Free 
State soldiers under the famous General McKeown, “the 
blacksmith of Balinalee.” The little bodyguard were fired 
on by mutineers, of whom there were several hundred in 
the town. They returned the fire and wounded two 
mutineers. That seems to be the only kind or argument 
these spitfires will listen to. 

* * td 
_ Griffith showed a good deal of nerve in carrying out his 
Sligo program against so many threats and with so small 
a guard, and has no doubt greatly enhanced his reputa- 
tion thereby. On that same Sunday night an attempt was 
made on Collins’s life in the streets of Dublin, and rebels 
fired on Beggar’s Bush Barracks, the Free State General 
Headquarters. 

* * * 

Upon the whole, despite the continued insolence and out-_ 
rageous conduct of the army mutineers, the outlook for the 
Provisional Free State Government is no worse than it was 
last week; it is probably a thought better. 


The Genoa Conference 
Muscovite Claims 

LOYD GEORGE tells the Russians that, if they expect 

to do business, they must first formally recognize the 
liability of the Soviet Government for the debts of the Czar- 
ist régime and those of the Kerensky Government, and for 
destruction, damage, and confiscation befallen the property 
of foreigners during the Soviet régime. Such recognition 
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given, the Allies will consider Russian indemnity claims 
upon the account of support alleged to have been given by 
the Allies to Denikin, Kolchak, and other White leaders. 
The Allied claims against Russia total about sixty-five bil- 


_lion gold francs; those of the Russians against the Allies 


reach the fantastic figure of three hundred billion gold 
francs. Chicherin suggests that, without more ado, sixty- 
five billions be subtracted from three hundred billions, and 
that the Allies acknowledge themselves indebted to Russia 
a matter of 235 billion francs, or 47 billion dollars. And 
Rakovsky submits a modest request for a first payment right 
off of four billion dollars. It may be pertinent to point out 
that Rakovsky was born in Bulgaria and was a German spy 
in Rumania during the time. Russia was fighting on the side 
of the Allies. 

“The Allies having lost their war with Russia,” says 
Litvinov-in his pleasant way, “we are here to make peace. 
We have named our conditions. We must be paid for what 
Russia did for the Allies, and we must be paid for the dam- 
age the Allies did Russia through Kolchak, Denikin, and 
Wrangel, and by the blockade.” 

Vae victis, in fact; that’s the tune to which the Allies 
must dance. 


The Muscovites Are Magnanimous 


The Muscovites have reduced the total of their counter- 
claims from 300,000,000,000 gold francs to 125,000,000,000 
gold francs, so that now the Allies owe them only 60,000,- 
000,000 gold francs, or $12,000,000,000. Moreover, ’tis said 
they are willing to call it square with a much more modest 
sum paid them on the nail, and the promise of a thumping 
loan: this partly for the reason that they are desperately in 
need of present cash, and partly that they are magnanimous. 

To show their magnanimity again, they offer to reduce 
(No! No! Chicherin! didn’t you promise not to talk dis- 
armament?) their army of 1,450,000 to 725,000 provided 
the other European nations will halve their forces. The 
most obvious criticism to be made of this proposition is that 
the Russian army does not number anything like 1,450,000; 
most probably does not exceed 600,000 men. What incor- 
rigible humorists and menteurs those fellows are, to be 
sure! 

It must be, really, that the Muscovites are merely spar- 
ring for advantage. They have asked Moscow for instruc- 
tions. In the meantime . . 


Bang! 

After all, it seems, the Muscovites did win a “diplomatic 
victory” during their stop-over in Berlin. For at Rapallo, 
on Sunday, the 16th, there was signed a formal treaty be- 
tween the Berlin and Moscow Governments. 

This treaty deserves to be quoted in full: 


Article 1. (a)—The German and Russian Governments 
have agreed to settle wartime questions on the following 
basis: The German Government and the Soviet Republic 
reciprocally renounce reimbursement of war expenses as well 
as reimbursement of war damages, and also damages suffered 
by their subjects in the war territories because of military 
measures, including requisitions carried out in the enemy’s 
country. Likewise the two contracting parties renounce re- 
imbursement of civil damages caused by the so-called excep- 
tional laws or by coercive measures by State authorities. 

(b)—All legal relations concerning questions of public or 
private law resulting from the state of war, including the 
question of merchant ships acquired by either side during the 
war, shall be settled on a basis of. reciprocity. 

(c)—Germany and Russia mutually renounce the payment 
of expenses caused by prisoners of war, in the same way 
as the Reich renounces payment of expenses caused by the 
internment of soldiers of the Russian army. The Russian 
Government renounces payment of the sum Germany has 
derived from the sale of Russian army material transported 
into Germany. 

Artiele 2, Germany renounces all claims resulting from 
the enforcement of the laws and measures of the Soviet 
Republic as they have affected German nationals or their 
private rights or the rights of the German Reich itself, as 
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well as claims resulting from measures taken by the Soviet 
Republic or its authorities in any other way against the 
subjects of the German Reich or their private rights, pro- 
vided the Soviet Government shall not satisfy similar claims 
made by any third State. 

Article 3. Consular and diplomatic relations between the 
Reich and the Federal Republic of Soviets shall be resumed 
immediately; the” admission of Consuls to both countries 
shall be arranged by special agreement. 

Article 4. Both Governments agree further that the rights 
of the nationals of either of the two parties on the other’s 
territory, as well as the regulation of commercial relations, 
shall be based on the most favored nation principle. This 
principle does not include the rights and facilities granted by 
the Soviet Government to another Soviet State or to any 
State that formerly formed part of the Russian Empire. 

Article 5. The two Governments undertake to give each 
other mutual assistance for the alleviation of their economic 
difficulties in the most benevolent spirit. In the event of a 
general settlement of this question on an international basis 
they undertake to have a preliminary exchange of views. 
The German Government declares itself ready to facilitate 
as far as possible the conclusion and execution of economic 
contracts between private enterprises in the two countries. 

Article 6. Clause 1, Paragraph B, and Clause 4 of this 
agreement, shall come into force after ratification of this 
document; the other clauses will come into force immedi- 
ately. 


A German Explanation 


The following official German communiqué deserves quo- 
tation even more than does the treaty: 
Several months of negotiation between the Germans and 

















Kadel & Herbert 
A German freighter; the superstructure built upon the hulls of 
two submarines 


Russians was brought to a conclusion Easter Sunday, A 
treaty has been drafted based on full reciprocity. Regular 
diplomatic relations will be resumed. All indemnity claims 
growing out of the war have been canceled, as well as the 
pre-war debts. The same arrangement has been made for 
claims growing out of the Russian nationalization of Ger- 
man property, with the provision that Germany benefits 
from any general arrangement Russia makes with an out- 
side power. For the future Germany will enjoy the posi- 
tion of the most favored nation under reciprocal relations. 

Thus the treaty in nowise affects the relations of the two 
nations with any third nation. The treaty wipes out the 
past and establishes a basis of future restoration. The ad- 
vantages we may hope from the German-Russian agreement 
will be useful for all Europe. 

This agreement made during the conference does not mean 
that Germany withdraws from the conference for general 
European reconstruction. Both contracting Governments 
are convinced the agreement will be useful for achieving the 
aims of the conference for the restoration of general peace. 


Allied Comment 
It is thought that prevailing comment in the British, 
French, and Italian press may be fairly summarized as 
follows: 


The suspicion that the Germans and the Muscovites were 
“in cahoot” is thus seen to be fully justified. The signing of 
the treaty at this time is obviously a coup. The communiqué 
is “bunk.” 

The signing and publication of the treaty is a joint piece 
of propaganda, surpassing in impudence any single effort 
of Moscow or Berlin. Out of its setting the document might 
seem entirely moral and benevolent. It should be read with 
reference to the time and circumstances ofits signing and 
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the purposes it is intended to serve, and along with the men- 
dacious glosses liberally furnished by the Russians and 
Germans, who emphasize its benevolent objects. “Here,” 
they say, “Germany and Russia are presenting to the other 
nations represented in the conference an example of mutual 
forgiveness and codperation; an example to arouse in other 
nations a spirit of emulation, which will urge them to re- 
nounce their claims against Germany and Russia.” 

The following American comment seems a little cynical, 

but may be apt nevertheless: 

It were silly to cry out upon the Germans and Russians 
for perfidy and general turpitude; only less silly than to 
allow them to “put over” their interesting coup. The 
philosopher will smilingly observe that here is the high- 
water mark of propaganda and mendacity, and watch 
results. 


Result Number One 
The representatives of the great Allies, the Little En- 
tente and Poland, address the following note to the Ger- 
man delegation: 


The undersigned powers learned with astonishment that 
in the first stage of the Genoa confer- 
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But What of the Neutrals? 


It is to be observed, however, that the note quoted above 
is signed only by the representatives of the Great Allies, 
the Little Entente, and Poland; i. ¢., nine of the thirty-two 
Powers represented at the Conference. It is understood 
that the neutral Powers wish to have a say in the matter. 
What, if they are allowed to have that say, will it be? 


A Delicate Situation 


Space is lacking for adequate comment, but it is evident 
from the above that on the evening of Wednesday, the 
‘19th, the situation at Genoa was “of a delicacy.” 

Is the result of the conference to be precisely the oppo- 
site of what Lloyd George intended: to wit, a new Balance 
of Power; one group, with Russia and Germany as the 
most important members; another group, headed by Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy? 


Parisian Echoes 


One cannot help seeing what is meant by the most 
favored nation clause in the treaty. For practical purposes 
it gives Germany a stranglehold on 





ence Germany without reference to the 
other powers assembled has secretly 
concluded a treaty with the Soviet 
Government. 

The questions covered by the treaty 
are the subject of negotiations between 
the representatives of Russia and those 
of afl the other powers invited to the 
conference, including Germany, and the 
German Chancellor himself declared at 
the opening session that the German 
delegation would coéperate with the 
other powers for a solution of these 
questions in a spirit of genuine loyalty 
and fellowship. 

The undersigned powers therefore ex- 
press to the German delegation in the 
frankest terms their opinion that the 
eonclusion of such an agreement while 
the conference was in session is a vio- 
lation of the conditions to which Ger- 
many pledged itself on entering the 
conference. 

By inviting Germany to Genoa and 
offering her representation on every 
cemmission on equal terms with them- 
selves the inviting powers proved their 
readiness to waive memories of the 
war and granted Germany an oppor- 
tunity for honest cojperation with for- 








Russian trade in future. 


4 * * & 


Germany is playing into the hands of 
the French military party, to whom she 
has given a war cry which is beyond 
their wildest hopes. 


Sundry Matters 
R. F. DE ST. PHALLE, vice- 
president of the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works and president of the 
American-Polish Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York, says that, “be- 
ginning with the year 1922, Poland 
will have surplus food, surplus oil, 
surplus coal, surplus textiles, surplus 
steel, surplus timber, and diverse 
manufactures: all available for -ex- 
port.” He sees a very bright future 
for Poland. 





* * * 


The condition of the Chinese human 
hair trade is satisfactory. The Euro- 
pean demand for the higher grades 
fell off in consequence of the Great 








mer enemies in the European tasks of 
the conference. To that offer of good- 
will and fellowship Germany replied 
with an act which destroys the spirit 
of mutual confidence indispensable to 
international codperation, the establish- 
ment of which is the chief aim of the conference. 

At all conferences unofficial conversations between parties 
are permissible, often desirable. They are helpful so long as 
they are designed to facilitate the common task and so long 
as the results are brought to the conference table for com- 
mon discussion and decision. But that is not what the 
German delegates have done. 

This treaty is not subject to any examination or sanction 
by the conference. We understand that it is final and that 
it is not proposed to be submitted to the judgment of the 
-econference. It is, in fact, a violation of the principles on 
which the conference is based. 

In these circumstances the undersigned do not consider it 
fair or equitable that Germany, having effected her own ar- 
rangement with Russia, should enter into a discussion of 
the conditions of an arrangement between their countries 
and Russia; they therefore assume that the German dele- 
gates have by their action renounced further participation 
in the discussion of the conditions of agreement between 
Russia and the various countries represented at the confer- 
ence. 

(Signed) 

Lxioyp GEoRGE (England) 

Bartuou (France) 

Facta (Italy) 

IsHi (Japan) 

Tueunys (Belgium) 


Keystone View Co. 


BENEs (Czechoslovakia) 
SkrRMUNT (Poland) 
NINCHICH (Jugoslavia) 
DIAMANDY (Rumania) 


Sir Ross Smith, the great Australian 
aviator, recently killed ‘in an airplane 
accident near London 


War, but it is reviving. 

The Chinese do a brisk trade in dog 
skins, particularly with the United 
States, which took 696,732 pieces in 
1919. The Manchurian and Mongolian dogs are especially 
valued for their skins. The puppy born in November is 
killed and skinned in July. 


* * * 


Soon the services of the St. Bernard dog will no longer 
be required by travelers in the Swiss Alps; they are to be 
superseded by radio apparatus recently improved so as to 
withstand the atmospheric effects of mountain altitudes. 

* * * 


A conference at Rome of representatives of the States 
formed partly or wholly out of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, upon closing on April 8, issued a statement 
declaring itself a success. It seems that forty interna- 
tional conventions resulted from the conference. 

* * * 


The Jugoslavy Government some while since addressed a 
note to the Governments of France and Great Britain, 
“suggesting that the latter codperate in reééstablishing 
order in Fiume and in execution of the Treaty of Rapallo.” 
It does not appear what action, if any, in the matter has 
been taken by the Governments appealed to. 
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“Good News’ in Recent Fiction 
- By H. W. Boynton 


a department of several columns headed “Impor- 

tant News.” Beinga little jaded by the exhibits of 
the earlier pages, which happened that morning to deal ex- 
clusively with murders, kidnappings, burglaries, embezzle- 
ments, massacres, divorce “proceedings,” and suicides, I 
was disappointed when the special department of “impor- 
tant news” turned out to be chiefly concerned with suicides, 
divorces, massacres, embezzlements, burglaries, kidnappings, 
and murders. And I found myself wondering if it would 
not be a sensible as well as novel idea for some newspaper 
to try a page or at least a column headed “Good News.” 
Careful handpicking might retrieve, almost any day, a few 
items of cheerful note or augury from the dingy rubbish- 
heap of diurnal happenings. And surely many readers not 
totally committed to the Pollyanna or even the Pippa view 
of the cosmos would turn hopefully to such a column for 
something to go on with in the daily muddle. 

And so I have been thinking of the novel. Why not, now 
and then, look over the miscellany of current fiction and 
pick out the books that have done or mean to do something 
for us, instead of simply stirring us up or letting us down 
—the books of health, and balance, and good temper? By 
no means the professional novels of cheer and uplift and 
the “glad” kind of thing. They do not need picking out; 
they lie, brightly ticketed, on the top of the heap, and get 
quite all the attention they deserve. I don’t say they de- 
serve no attention. It may reasonably be held that a 
studied chirp is better for all concerned than a studied 
snarl. Why should the gloomsters assume that their sad 
grimaces are less ridiculous than the glad grimaces of their 
opposites? But the fine healthy novel of our search has no 
pose or set countenance. It does not think about cheering 
us up, or waking us up, or virtuously putting a good face on 
a doubtful business. It accepts life and human nature as 
our common inheritance, which we can afford neither to 
snivel over, nor to snicker over, nor to preach about, nor to 
paint wantonly with rose-color, nor to drag wantonly 
through the mud. 

Looking over the novels of the hour, and of very recent 
hours, from this point of view, one may take comfort in the 
many books of health among them. And it is perhaps more 
than coincidence that the list includes most of the current 
novels which one reader, at least, has welcomed for their 
“difference.” Can it be that healthy sentiment and irony 
are really more varied and creative than the most faithful 
reproduction of fact or the most energetic enforcement of 
“ideas”? Robert Nathan’s quaint and slender “Autumn” 
lingers in a memory which seems incapable of retaining 
anything but the titles of most of the brilliant and preten- 
tious, and, alas, dull chronicles of our “youngest school” of 
novelists. Another light tale animated by the humor 
which is made of equal parts sentiment and irony, 
is “The Illusion,” by Raymond Escholier, just pub- 
lished in English form. Like “Maria Chapdelaine,” 
it has been: crowned with a prize. What hypocrites these 
French prize-committees must be! “Maria Chapdelaine” is 
of sombre humor, an expression of the French genius dark- 
ened by the melancholy of the North. With a sad quietude 
it utters the heroic endurance of France, the pioneer, the 
exile. “The Illusion” is in brighter key, but a comedy in 
the deeper sense; a sympathetic study of folly and frustra- 
tion. The social butterfly of the broken wing, the peasant 
curé of the unsatisfied heart, the whole humor and pathos 
of a tiny provincial neighborhood—all these are interpreted 
with the lightest, surest touch, in a spirit of fruitful irony. 


N OT long since, in a metropolitan daily, I came upon 


In somewhat similar mood, different as its theme is, 
we must take “Pan and the Twins,” by Eden Phillpotts. 
Strictly, this is a fable rather than a story of interpreta- 
tion, but Mr. Phillpotts informs it with so much eloquence 
and sly humor, balances so skilfully his dialogue and his 
bits of narrative, and gives his typical figures so delicate 
an illusion of reality, that the whole effect is that of solid 
comedy. And its demure and pointed discourse comes 
home to the present, even more closely than in earlier 
fables of similar kind, “Evander,” and the rest. Knut 
Hamsun’s “Wanderers” is the vehicle of a more restless 
humor, but marks a stage upward in the author’s progress 
toward the ripe and acceptant sympathy of his later work, 
a piece of constructive if not as yet heartily creative real- 
ism. In Walter de la Mare’s “Memoirs of a Midget’ an 
extraordinary theme is developed successfully, and the 
reader’s interest maintained, entirely by reason of the 
mature and sympathetic cast of the author’s mind and 
mood. It is “human nature,” in the person of his tiny 
heroine, that he envelopes with the light of his warm 
creative irony. Faith in the creature man and even the 
creature woman is what sweetens the “Sweet Waters” of 
Harold Nicolson, in which the shabby side of humanity is 
by no means ignored or concealed. The setting and out- 
ward circumstances are strange and exotic enough; but in 
this slight social comedy of the Levant the larger worlds 
of human nature and human experience are mirrored 
clearly though minutely. 

If “The Fair Rewards,” by Thomas Beer, is among the 
best American studies of theatrical life, this is because it 
treats theatrical “psychology” as a manifestation rather 
than a “sport” of human nature—which is to say, the 
“psychology” of mankind in general. And if the mouth- 
corners of the comic mask have here a downward quirk, it 
is..caused by distrust of current tendencies, not of the 
human stuff that is strong enough to weather such like 
tendencies, in every age. “Mendoza and a Little Lady” is, 
you may say, a piece of sheer light-hearted studio comedy. 
Or you may note that it is modern enough to scoff at the 
tyranny and hypocrisy of high personages like lords and 
editors. But it unaffectedly worships the clean body and 
the generous heart still, ingather to be found in humbler 
places. 

Finally, we have the two outstanding novels of America 
in the making, “Vandemark’s Folly,” by Herbert Quick, 
and “Children of the Market Place,” by Edgar Lee Masters. 
Of “Vandemark’s Folly” I have recently spoken with en- 
thusiasm, in these columns, as a fine, sound piece of imag- 
inative creation. It is a romance unmistakably; one may 
easily convict it of that horrible thing, a plot; one may 
sum up the hero as an American adaptation of John Ridd. 
But the romantic materials are handled with ease and re- 
straint, and somehow serve to hold together and enrich the 
sober historical texture of the tale. “Children of the Mar- 
ket Place” is a study of the time and the region which bred 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas. Though Lincoln ap- 
pears in the narrative, Douglas is the main figure. But it 
would be truer to say that the theme is that midland coun- 
try of whose eager ambition and ruthless Americanism 
Douglas was spokesman. Can we fairly say that the method 
of the book is realistic? Its mood is upon that borderland 
of naturalism and idealism to which the “Spoon River An- 
thology” long since led our fascinated and perturbed 
fancies. But here, as always with Mr. Masters, our final 
impression is of a human nature sadly burdened and be- 
mired on its earthly journey, yet never quite deserted o7 
the stars. 
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Music 
The Closing of the Season at the Metropolitan 


By W. J. Henderson 





Metropolitan Opera House on April 22 invites the 

contemplative mind to considerations weighty, if 
not profound. A few plain facts ought to be stated here, 
and here in particular because there are few places in 
which they can be stated. The forthstanding features of 
the Metropolitan season were the appearances of Chalia- 
pin and Mme. Jeritza, the dismissal of Miss Farrar, and 
the production of the operas “Die Tote Stadt,” “Snegou- 
rotchka,” and “Cosi Fan Tutte.” To these productions may 
be added the presentation of “Le Roi d’Ys,” the revival of 
Verdi’s antiquated “Ernani,” and the restoration of “Die 
Walkie,” “Tristan und Isolde,” and “Lohengrin” to the 
German list. 

The count shows that twenty-four operas were performed 
in Italian, though not all were Italian; eight in French, not 
all of them French; four in German, all German, and two 
in English, neither of them English. The linguistic basis 
of the “greatest opera house in the world” is one of a shift- 
ing kind. Operas are sung not in the language best suited 
to them, but in that most convenient to the management 
and the singers. 

The repertory reflects various tastes and influences. The 
revival of the two Verdi relics and the bombastic fantasia 


T°: closing of the season of very grand opera at the 


The true “sensation” of the season was of course Mme. 
Jeritza, whose success was very skilfully created. She was 
pushed forward in operas in which her physical attractions, 
her powerful, though ill-regulated voice, and her vehem- 
ence of action would impress themselves on the public. 
She was acclaimed in two works, “Die Tote Stadt” and 
“Tosca.” Her Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” missed 
fire. Her Elsa was praised by some and pitied by many 
more. Her Sieglinde was much over-praised, and a single 
performance of Mme. Easton on a Saturday night proved 
that the company contained a far better representative of 
the daughter of the Volsung. It will be interesting to 
watch the slow diminuendo of Mme. Jeritza next season. 
The Metropolitan management started her at the top of 
her possibilities. She is not a singer of high rank, and un- 
less she can be kept supplied with réles in which her physi- 
cal vivacity and sheer magnetism can always be in the fore- 
ground, the opera-going public will discover her weak- 
nesses. Conversational comments in the Metropolitan cor- 
ridors toward the end of the season indicated that they had 
already been betrayed to many. 

It has been printed in the accommodating newspapers 
that this prima donna is to take over most of Miss Farrar’s 
réles. This statement must be taken with salt. A Mad- 
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of Catalani may be fairly attributed to the preferences of ame Butterfly five feet nine inches high is not to be desired. : 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and his trusty Italian lieutenants. “Le Perhaps Mme. Jeritza sings French, but it is impossible to . 
Roi d’Ys” was produced in the hope of strengthening the see her as Manon. Zaza she might impersonate with hope . 
French list. “Cosi Fan Tutte” was the choice of Mr. Bo- of success. Without doubt she will be induced to sing . 
danzky. “Die Tote Stadt” was put upon the stage to in- Carmen. She has not given any exhibition of vocal art 8 
troduce Mme. Jeritza in a réle in which she could challenge such as this réle demands; but Metropolitan audiences will B 
no comparisons. These were swiftly invited, however, as accept very bad singing, and there are many opportunities 8 
soon as it was found that the new singer was accepted 1s in Bizet’s opera for purely pictorial effects. t 
a “sensation” and might be utilized as a battering ram to It is inconceivable that “Carmen” will be permitted to " 
shatter the intrenchments of the Farrar fortress. “Snegou- disappear from the repertory even temporarily. It is one | ™ 
rotchka” was mounted because it seemed a possible succes- of the most popular of all operas. It is therefore incum- bs 
sor to “Le Cog d’Or.” bent on Mr. Gatti-Casazza to find a new representative of V 
The sorry state of the Italian repertory must be patent the gypsy cigarette maker. He will have numerous candi- P 
to the mest casual observer. “Traviata,” “Aida,” “Il dates. There is no contralto or mezzo-soprano so humble a 
Trovatore,” and “Rigoletto,” the second with eight per- that she does not believe that nature designed her to be t 
formances, “Lucia,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” the ideal Carmen. Nor will the impresario be greatly dis- b 
“T] Barbiere di Siviglia,” and the invincible Puccini three, turbed if he faiis to discover on the operatic horizon a sec- a 
“Butterfly,” “Bohéme,” and “Tosca,” are the sinews of war ond Calvé. One of those things which trained observers of te 
at the Metropolitan. “Boris Godunov” is sung in Italian, Metropolitan Opera House methods have come to expect h 
except in so far as Mr. Chaliapin is concerned in it, and is that, Miss Farrar having ceased to sing Carmen, the - 
he remains faithful to the original text. “Don Carlos” is réle will be entrusted to some one who is not her artistic t 
a surprisingly good Italian opera in these days when dead equal. " 
works are better than newly born ones. “Ernani” cannot All opera lovers may assure themselves that there will a 
even now be made thrilling, and the most ardent barbers, be an earnest effort next season to divert their attention ie 
bootblacks, and fruit dealers in New York could not work from any possible inadequacy in “Carmen” to the brilliant te 
up a brilliant success for it. More than that, it was to return of Richard Wagner interpreted by artists bearing hd 
have glorified Titta Ruffo, who fell ill and allowed Mr. the royal brand of Bayreuth. Several new German sing- le 
Danise to steal his thunder. ers have been engaged and some of the Wagnerian music ” 
Catalani’s “Loreley” was excellently presented. Ur- dramas not now in the active list are to be restored with al 
ban’s scenery alone was worth the price of a standee all due glory. de 
ticket. The retreat of the Rhine maidens was his only op- Meanwhile, when we look back over the recent season, _ 
portunity to create anything with fantasy, and he did it we do not find our eyes dazzled by the splendors of many wt 
most effectively. The other scenes had to be conventional, successes. Of course it was a profitable season. The = 
but they had the time-honored imprint of the best operatic Metropolitan is a going concern and Mr. Gatti-Casazza is a _ 
spectacle. Miss Muzio sang the title réle of the opera very master salesman of lyric goods. But the supreme artistic h 
well indeed, and Mr. Danise made as much as possible of achievement of the winter was the production of the Mo- w 
the hard luck stories of a baritone not at all connected with zart opera, “Cosi Fan Tutte,” which came so late that only o. 
the real story. Mr. Gigli sang well, but acted as usual like four performances could be wedged into the final weeks. 
an overfed undertaker. About “Snegourotchka” enough It is possible that “Loreley” drew as much money as the - 
was said here after its production. It is an opera of deli- Mozart opera, and if it did, that fact will be incessantly en 
cate charm, it presents pretty pictures, and it provides. quoted as sufficient proof that it does not pay to indulge in a 


Miss Bori with a part well suited to her. 


esoteric artistry. 
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Some Romances of Business 
By Archer Wall Douglas 


my attention was arrested by two things: a falling 
off in sales of Mincing Knives and Wood Bowls and 
a steady growth in the output of Bath Room Fixtures. 

I knew at once that something worth while was stir- 
ring in the little towns and on the countryside which took 
so many of our goods. For I had learned from past experi- 
ence that many matters of great pith and moment are 
prefigured and forecast by such homely happenings. In 
the days gone by the romances were often mere creations 
of unbridled fancy: impossible heroines, Sir Galahads 
that were never yet on sea or land, most high-minded 
Pirates and Buccaneers, Soldiers of Fortune with all the 
virtues and no redeeming weakness. My problem was to 
discern the story that lay hid in the prosaic figures of in- 
creasing or decreasing sales of commonplace things, for it 
was surely there if I had only the prescience to divine it. 

The first thing was to examine the orders, to see from 
what parts of the country they came. They came from all 
sections, from North Dakota to Florida, and all alike dis- 
closed the same general drift and tendency. Now there 
is only one real way to find out things and that is to in- 
vestigate them yourself, and not stay at home and evolve 
them from the depths of your inner consciousness. 

One of the best places to find out what was going on 
was in Southeast Missouri, as I had had occasion to know 
in the past. It is in many respects a new country, in the 
sense that much of it consists of drained swamp land 
recently redeemed and settled. Prior to this it was re- 
garded as one of the most backward and unprogressive 
parts of the State. It was, consequently, a composite 
section both as to progress and conservatism, so far as the 
theory of such things went. What I found was all one 
way. Electric lights, running water, labor-saving machin- 
ery on the farm and in the household were general features 
of the countryside. I discovered what was happening to 
Wood Bowls and Mincing Knives when I noted Food Chop- 
pers in the place of the old-fashioned methods of cutting 
up and desiccating food. .Good roads were everywhere and 
these easy means of communication, along with automo- 
biles, were solving the hitherto insoluble problem of keep- 
ing people, old as well as young, on the farm. In talking 
to the farmers’ wives I found that very few of them really 
had any desire to live in the towns or cities, provided they 
could go and come from the farm at will, thus enjoying all 
the freedom and quiet of country life with those conven- 
iences hitherto the luxuries of town life only. Food choprers, 
electric washing-machines, electric lights and electric irons, 
coal-oil stoves that cut out “toting” ashes and wood, bath 
tubs that banished “toting” water, kitchen sinks—these 
were the things that gave the farm woman some blessed 
leisure and surcease from endless drudgery, and made pos- 
sible attendance. at the town concerts and lectures, at soci- 
ables and entertainments. Inevitably in the wake of this 
development of easier communication and labor-saving de- 
vices, there came the call of education, which crystallized 
itself in the Consolidated School in the country districts and 
in the splendid High School in the town, which townsmen 
and farmers alike reckon as their proudest achievement. 

Now that women have time for things other than house- 
hold affairs, they are naturally taking part in the move- 
ments that. affect home life and the family. In the little 
town and cities of Southeast Missouri which I visited, 
women’s clubs were the source and inspiration of all the 
organized efforts to make the places more sanitary, more 
attractive, more fitting to live in from every point of view. 
The women tackled, and also got away with, problems that 


Roe while looking over some sales records, 


the men folks had always been content to endure and leave 
unsolved. So the story of the Food Choppers and the 
Wood Bowls led me far afield and finally culminated in 
something for which all creation from the beginning has 
been travailing and groaning: woman’s emancipation and 
her true place in the general scheme of things. 

From all time few things have inflamed the minds and 
imagination of men more than the spirit of adventure and 
discovery, the spirit of romance that sought to take the 
wings of the morning and fly to the uttermost parts-of the 
earth—Columbus and his caravels, Cortez and his con- 
quistadores, Stanley through Darkest Africa, Peary in 
seven quests of the North Pole. With the realization that 
much that we deemed romantic and picturesque was so 
merely because of the enchantment lent it by distance, we 
are drifting to the general thought that the age of romance, 
if it ever existed except in our imagination, has given place 
to the days of practicality and of the commonplace. I had 
an experience a while ago which led me to challenge this 
conclusion and to hold that romance and adventure are 
inherent in human nature rather than in material facts 
and conditions, and that all that time does is to change 
their garb and form of expression. 

One of our salesmen in the far-stretching, wind-swept 
plains of Western Oklahoma wrote in to know if we would 
add to our assortment of agricultural tools a certain style 
of knife used in harvesting Kafir Corn, Milo Maize, and 
Feterita, and it fell to my fortunate lot to find out what 
these strange things were and what manner of implements 
were needed in their cultivation. By good fortune I struck 
up an acquaintance with an expert of the Department of 
Agriculture, who told me the story of these singular plants 
and why they were domiciled in this country. The Western 
reaches of the Great Plains States, from Western Texas to 
North Dakota, are within that debatable land where once the 
Great American Desert straggled irregularly over the map. 
Agriculture in this semi-arid stretch was always a gamble 
because of the recurrence of long summers of rain- 
less heat accompanied by hot winds that withered vegeta- 
tion as with the breath of a furnace. Permanent settle- 
ment and habitation depended upon cultivation of agricul- 
tural products adapted to these arid conditions. Indian 
corn, oats, various kinds of hay had all been tried and found 
wanting. 

So the adventurous spirits of the Department of Agri- 
culture went forth into the waste places of the earth seek- 
ing drought-resisting plants which through endless zons 
had learned to accommodate themselves to an ever hostile 
nature, into lands where rainfall is scanty and there is 
only a great thirst, into the Sudan, the high plateaus of 
South Africa, the uplands that border on the great desert 
of Gobi. They brought back with them plants that Nat- 
ural Selection had taught to conserve the remnants of 
moisture—how to suspend all growth in the long, blis- 
tering days of summer drought, husbanding their ener- 
gies merely to live and get by till rains came that 
they might replace the shrivelled leaves and blades and 
take on new life, when Indian corn, once scorched, is in- 
capable of resurrection. These sorghum grains, for such 
they are, had so wrought out their salvation in the long 
pitiless struggle for existence that they fertilize them- 
selves, and thus avoid destruction in the critical stage of 
tasseling when the hot winds destroy the floating spores of 
fertilization. And so this debatable land became a sure 
habitation for men, because the explorers of business had 
gone into the ends of the world that their fellowmen might 
overcome hostile Nature by her own devices. 
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Descartes said, “I am because I think.” 
HE MIGHT have said, “I'am wuat I am because 


I think.” Oxford books appeal to thinking people. 


THREE STUDIES IN SHELLY WITH AN ESSAY ON 
NATURE IN WORDSWORTH AND MEREDITH. 
By ARCHIBALD T. STRONG 
| Deals with the thought and symbolism of Shelley’s poetry rather 
than with its formal characteristics. A pleasing volume, valuable 
j alike for the light it throws on Shelley and as a study of poetic 
thought. 
CHILDREN AND CHILDHOOD ; 
By N. NIEMEYER $5.85 
An attempt to see more clearly the subjects of psychology in the 
work and play of real children. It is the numerous illustrations 
of these facts drawn from life which make this book valuable to 
parent and teacher. 
THE MUFADDALIYAT 
By CHarLes JAMES LYALL 2 vols. $42,00 
This anthology of ancient Arabian odes will be of the highest 
interest to oriental scholars. Volume I is the Arabic text, Volume 
II the translation. 
THE LAUREATESHIP 
By E. K. Broapus $5.00 


$3.50 5 








An historical study of the office of Poet Laureate which goes 
behind the traditional lists of Laureates and finds the real origin 
; of the office in the King’s Poets and the Academic Laureates. 
THE WITCH-CULT IN WESTERN EUROPE 


By MarGareET AticE Murray $5.35 
An intensive study of the religious beliefs, ritual and organization 
of the mediaeval witch-cults which the author identifies as the 

: ancient pre-Christian religion of Western Europe. 

» GREEK HERO CULTS AND IDEAS OF IMMORTALITY 

By Lewis RICHARD FARNELL $6.00 

: The new volume continues and supplements Dr. Farnell’s great work 

Cults of the Greek States. Readers interested in the culture and 
religious thought of ancient Greece and students of comparative 
religion will find it an indispensable work. 

THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR 

AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By Avice MBYNELL $2.00 

Miss Meynell, whose writing Meredith speaks ot as “lucid in its 
depth,” contributes a new volume of critical studies dealing with the 
petits maitres in literature for the discriminating reader. 


EXPRESSION IN SPEECH AND WRITING 


cf m= | .-{ =< ¢- =} 











An account of experiments made at East Oxford School, of which 
the author is headmaster, to develop the expressive powers in chil- 
dren. A book for thoughtful pzzents as well as ate : 
WILTSHIRE ESSAYS 
By Maurice HEWLETT 


ts. 


Net $2.20 


In a mood Mr. Hewlett says of these essays, “they were all 
es: county. Some of them deal with the doings of my 
neighbours as I view them from here; some deal with literature as I 
think about it here.” Incidentally they make good reading for any- 
body anywhere. 


Z By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN $1.50 
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Book Reviews 


Conan Doyle, Spiritualist, 
on Tour 


THE WANDERINGS OF A SPIRITUALIST. By 
Arthur Conan Doyle. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 


HE charitable treatment of this 
mission would be that of silence; 
and this the author would resent as an 
unwarranted condescension. A disre- 
spectful critic, sampling the pages, put 
the book down with the comment, 
“Maunderings of a spiritualist.” How- 
ever ready to take the challenge of the 
volumes seriously, the responsible critic 
returns to it again and again as a pa- 
thetic human document. It is not the 
author’s conviction of the return of 
the departed, revealed through the 
questionable performances of mediums, 
that forms the stumbling block to the 
respectful attention that one would ex- 
tend to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
M. D., but the puerile (or is it senile?) 
credulity that pervades the pages, and 
a curious combination of personal 
vanity and provincial prepossession. 
This it is that betrays the ineptness of 
his mind in the affairs of logic and 
psychology. The volume tells the story 
of the strange case of Conan Doyle. 
The temper in which the propagand- 
ist pilgrimage to Australia was under- 
taken appears in the ceremony of a 
visit to a medium just before sailing. 
“T had the joy of a few last words with 
my arisen son, who blessed me on my 
mission and assured me that I would 
indeed bring solace to bruised hearts. 
The words he uttered were a quotation 
from my London speech at which 
Powell [the medium] had not been 
present, nor had the verbatim account 
of it appeared anywhere at that time. 
It was one more sign of how closely 
our words and actions are noted from 
the other side.” 
The tour through Australia is de- 
scribed as a triumphant enterprise, 
with crowded audiences, enthusiastic 
receptions, and acceptable box-office re- 
ceipts, all devoted to the “cause.” One 
doubts neither the sincerity nor the 
ability of the gifted advocate; but the 
ardor of a zealot, being so largely an 
emotional attitude, weakens the keen- 
ness of perception, alike of logic and 
fact. Sir Arthur was aware of the 
prevalent attitude which his _state- 
ments aroused, but listened mainly to 
the approving words of his fellow be- 
lievers.. 
“I was welcome enough as an indi- 
vidual, but by no means so as an 








emissary, and both the Churches and 
the Materialists, in most unnatural 
combination, had done their best to 
make the soil stony for me.” The 
Argus of Melbourne regarded the dis- 
tinguished visitor as representing “a 
force which we believe to be purely 
evil”; another reported “the one thing 
clear is that Sir Conan Doyle’s mis- 
sion to Australia was a mournful and 
complete failure, and it has left him 





in a very exasperated state of mind.” 
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“My psychic photographs, which are 
the most wonderful collection ever 
shown in the world, were received in 
absolute silence by the whole press, 
though it is notorious that if I had 
come there with a comic opera or bed- 
room comedy instead of with the evi- 
dence of a series of miracles, I should 
have had a column.” The papers 
“timid as rabbits,’”’ were put down as 
examples of “reactionary intolerance.” 

What anyone in Sir Arthur’s frame 
of mind—it matters little whether the 
mind is trained or untrained, with dis- 
tinguished achievements or without 
them—persistently fails to understand 
is that his “miracles” are tainted with 
the suspicion of gross fraud in some 
instances, subtle delusion in others, 
logical misinterpretation in still others, 
and intensive prepossession through- 
out. What the critical reader or 
auditor looks for and listens for is the 
logical temper of the propagandist. He 
learns it by noting that Sir Arthur is 
as ready to credit discredited mediums 
as those sincerely contributing their 
_ersonal revelations. A_ versatile 
medium by name of Bailey produces 
“spirit hands,” and from the same 
spiritual source birds and birds’ eggs 
and birds’ nests, Assyrian tablets, and 
what not. Sir Arthur admits that 
“there was a disturbing suggestion of 
cuffs about those luminous hands”; 
that the Assyrian tablets were for- 
geries, and that Bailey lied. But we 
are asked to remember that “to the 
transporting agency it is at least pos- 
sible that the forgery, steeped in re- 
cent human magnetisms, is more capa- 
ble of being handled than the original 
taken from a mound”; that “physical 
mediumship has no connection one way 
or the other with personal character, 
any more than the gift of poetry”; 
and that despite the exposures Sir 
Arthur “cannot doubt that he (Bailey) 
has been a great apport medium,” who 
has a record of bringing from the “be- 
yond” “eighty-seven ancient coins 
(mostly of Ptolemy), eight live birds, 
eighteen precious stones . . . seven 
inscribed Babylonian tablets, one 
Egyptian scarabaeus, an Arabic news- 
paper, a leopard skin, four nests,” and 
many other things, including a “young 
live shark.” It seems to Sir Arthur 
“perfect nonsense to talk about these 
things being the result of trickery,” 
just as it seems quite as perfect non- 
sense to the rest of us to talk about 
them as being anything else. 

Sir Arthur’s credulity is staggering. 
He still believes that the fairies whose 
photographs (showing the marks of 
the shears) he published are as “genu- 
ine” as his other psychic photographs 
forming the protocol of the “Society 
for the Study of Supernormal Pic- 
tures”; he believes that by their “clair- 
voyant gifts” mediums can see as much 
as is revealed to merely medical eyes 
by X-rays and laryngoscopes, he be- 
lieves that when restless and sleepless 
a special providence sent “a very dis- 
tinct pungent smell of ether, coming 
in waves from outside” to calm his ex- 
cited nerves; he believes that a sim- 
ilar miracle war performed in his be- 
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Suggestions 
for 


Spring 
Reading 




















CHILDREN OF THE 
MARKET PLACE 


A New Novel 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


“One of the most intensely 
and _ consistently American 
novels that has yet come from 
a contemporary novelist 
real art as well as a chronicle that 
is true history.”—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. $2.00 


NUMBER 87 


A First Rate Mystery Story 
By Harrington Hext 


“A mystery story that stands 
head and shoulders above the 
average novel of its type 
with imaginative range and 
philosophic insight that lend it 
distinction.”"—-N. Y. Evening 
Post. $1.50 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN NOVEL- 
ISTS, 1900-1920 


By Carl Van Doren 


A critical study of ten out- 
standing living novelists, together 
with an interesting discussion of 
the new group who voice “the re- 
volt of the village.” Published 
April 18th. $1.50 


THE 
VENEERINGS 


By Sir Harry Johnston 
A gay and breezy improviza- 
tion on the lives of Dickens’ 
VENEERINGS, a record salted 
and seasoned with Sir Harry’s 
own vim and audacity. $2.00 





THE SCARLET 
TANAGER 


An Amazing Detective Novel 
By J. Aubrey Tyson 


A mystery tale with an abso- 
lutely new quirk, in which a 
master detective unknots a per- 
fect snarl of circumstance, with 
startling revelations, centering 
about the flaming personality of 
the Scarlet Tanager. $1.75 


THE PRISONERS 
OF HARTLING 


A New Novel by J. D. Beresford 


“Mr. Beresford’s style is lim- 
pid, his construction finished, 
and his delineation of unusual 
character always effective.”— 
London Times Literary Supple- 
ment. $1.75 


THE HOUSE OF 
RIMMON 


A New Novel 
By Mary S. Watts 


“A sound, intelligent piece of 
work, vivid, truthful . . . a 
most interesting criticism upon 
certain aspects of the theatre and 
the theatre-going public.”— 
Y. Times. $2.00 


THE 
NEW IDEALISM 


By May Sinclair 


Miss Sinclair’s brilliant and 
profound treatise shows up the 
forces that are undermining the 
old idealism and makes clear that 
a new idealism is slowly intrench- 
ing itself in modern thought. 


$3.00 














At all Bookstores or from 


The 
Macmillan 
Company 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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The United States 
Life Insurance 
Company 
in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. 


Joun P. Munn, M.D., President. 


open for high class, personal 
under direct contracts with the 
Address Home Office, 105 Fifth 











Avenue, New York City. 




















| (Drite for His BOklet 


It tells how to receive 
a generous income for 
life: regular, unchange- 
able, non-taxable. In- 
vestment absolutely 
safe. Your money 
helps a Christian enter- 
prise 
American Bible Society 


25 Bible House 
Astor Place, New York 


Write for 
Booklet 11 





a Good Place 
to Invest 


If you are thinking of investing in Mil- 
ler 8% First Mortgage Bonds, you will 
want some information about Miami. 
Why is the city prosperous? What are 
its natural resources? What kind of 
buildings does the G. L. Miller Bond & 
Mortgage Company finance? 


All this information, and more, is con- 

tained in our new _ illustrated booklet, 
Miami A City of Sound Investments.” 
Write for a copy today. 


8% Bonds of $1,000, $500, $100 
8% First Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts arranged 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 


310 Miller Building Miami, Florida 
“*Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond 
House’’ 








DIVIDEND 


_ PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 31. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 65. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share oll the full-paid First Preferred and 


are ae ferred Capital Stock of the Company 
be paid on May ts, 1922, to shareholders of 





4 in time to reach stockholders on the date 
ey 


are payable, 
A. F, HOCKENBEAMER, 
— and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California 





y return mail, pos 
razor for 20 dave FREE; then yar you ope ht 
hss ir: If you don’t like it return it. SEND NO ‘ares 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 St. Louis, Mo, . 





SPEAKERS, WRITERS, sos nen et 


pers, saps debates. _ Expert 


half upon mosquitoes. “I pra:ed that 
my face would be spared” and “though 
my hands were like boxing-gloves and 
my neck all swollen, there was not a 
mark upon my face.” He believes that 
“psychic” dog had all the prodigious 
mathematical gifts attributed to him, 
“though age and excitement had now 
impaired them,” and showed a knowing 
excitement in meeting so distinguished 
a fellow “psychic”; he believes in “ec- 
toplasm,” materialization, voices and 
usages from the beyond, and regards 
critical investigations as “fantastic 
precautions.” To such a frame of 
mind ordinary argument loses its 
meaning; but the question of the de- 
fensive logic of prepossession remains. 
Reliance is placed on photographs 
described as “almost too overwhelming 
for immediate propaganda purposes,” 
which only when maturely considered 
bring the sense of “final proof .. . 
which no one with the least sense for 
evidence could reject. But the sense 
for evidence is not, also, a universal 
human quality.” Unfortunately, true. 
But until the conditions under which 
these photographs were taken are 
minutely examined their “evidential” 
value of the thesis which they are made 
to support is precisely that of the 
proof that John Smith committed a 
murder, for here is a photograph of 
the place in which he did it; and photo- 
graphs do not lie. They do not; but 
what truth they tell is not easily de- 
termined. On the other hand it is not 
the interpretation of evidence alone but 
the reliance upon fallacies that riddles 
the argument. “One positive result 
must always outweigh a hundred nega- 
tive ones.” It only needs one single 
case of spirit return to be established, 
and there is no more to be said. “How 
absurd is the position of those wise- 
acres who say ‘nine-tenths of the phe- 
nomena are fraud.’ Can they not see 
that if they grant us one-tenth, they 
grant us our whole contention?” Ar- 
guments of this kind are submitted to 
sophomores in courses on logic to cut 
their logical teeth on. In ordinary af- 
fairs of witness and evidence when 
90 per cent. is perjury, few juries 
trouble about the rest. But whether 
such supports function as real props 
to faith or as Freudian compensations, 
one cannot say. 
For here we return to the pith of 
the problem. The spirit belief as ad- 
vocated by Conan Doyle is a religious 
consolation; as such one would show 
it the respect of silence. But when the 


- author of “The New Revelation” points 


to ectoplasm on the screen in one ad- 
dress and offers messages to the be- 
reaved in another, the critic is at a loss 
to know what his duty in the matter 
may be. He must interpret it by his 
individual sense of responsibility. At 
the moment when Sir Arthur is bring- 
ing the same message to the United 
States and Canada, and is again speak- 
ing to crowded houses, it seems neces- 
sary to set forth in plain language the 
nature of the man and his message 
under the critical scrutiny of a scien- 
tific logic and a modern psychology. 

JOSEPH JASTROW 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


THE So-CALLED HUMAN RACE, by 
Bert Leston Taylor. Knopf. 
Paragraphs from his column in 
the Chicago Tribune, by the late 
+ SOS ll, Sat? 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES, by Harry 
Leon Wilson. Doubleday. 

A novel about America’s stran- 
gest industry, by the author of 
“Ruggles of Red Gap.” 

ASPECTS AND IMPRESSIONS, by Ed- 
mund Gosse. Scribner. 

Essays on English and Ameti- 
can novelists, on French dramatists 
and academicians and critics. 
THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH, by Her- 

bert G. Ponting. McBride. 

The photographer of Scott’s ex- 
pedition to the South Pole writes 
a long Lut never tedious account of 
his experiences. Unusually beauti- 
ful and amusing illustrations. 











T is a feat to write a large book of 
more than three hundred pages, 
even about such an exciting event as 
an expedition to the South Pole, and 
to keep. every page of it free from 
dullness. The average “travel” book 
has an occasional green oasis, but much 
of it reminds the reader of the Sahara 
desert, as described by a certain learned 
professor: “Limitless wastes of sand, 
blown about by hot air.” The spirited 
and heroic men who constituted the 
Scott Expedition included scientists but 
no pedants. Mr. Herbert G. Ponting’s 
book, “The Great White South” (Mc- 
Bride), may have had for its first pur- 
pose the publication of his extraordi- 
narily interesting photographs. He was 
the official photographer of the expedi- 
tion, and the book seems to have hun- 
dreds of his clear and beautiful pic- 
tures. Many readers of this will have 
seen the moving pictures taken by Mr. 
Ponting on the expedition; they were 
shown in this country about eight or 
ten years ago. The pictures of the 
Arctic scenery were remarkable, but 
the average spectator remembers them 
for the highly amusing pictures of ani- 
mals and birds—especially for the pen- 
guins. This book includes, as illustra- 
tions for the chapter on penguins, 
many of the best of these views with 
penguins in all their amazing and un- 
conscious humor. 


By the loyalty and admiration of his. 


friends, the verse in the late Bert 
Leston Taylor’s “A Penny Whistle” was 
praised rather more than some readers 
could understand. But there can be 
little doubt that he had no real rivals 
as a writer of paragraphs. The new 
book by him, “The So-Called Human 
Race” (Knopf), with a preface by 
Henry B. Fuller, is nearly all in prose, 
and it consists of the brief paragraphs 
from his column “A Line-o’-Type or 
Two” in the Chicago Tribune. There 
are his own compositions, and also the 
delightful captions which he added to 
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the naive items which his correspond- 
ents sent to him from the rural news- 
papers. Here are a few examples: 


With the possible exception of Trot- 
sky, Mr. Hearst is the busiest person 
politically that one is able to wot of. 
Such boundless zeal! Such measure- 
less energy! Such genius—an infinite 
capacity for giving pains! 

We have always been in sympathy 
with President Wilson’s idea of democ- 
racy. He expressed it perfectly when 
he was President of Princeton. “Unless 
I have entire power,” said he, “how 
can I make this a democratic college?” 


Fish talk to each other, Dr. Bell 
tells the Geographical Society; a state- 
ment which no one will doubt who has 
ever seen a pair of goldfish in earnest 
conversation. 


Maxwell Bodenheim has published a 
book of poems, and the critics allow 
that Max Boden’s brays are bonnie. 


We were sure that the headline, 
“Mint at Chicago Greatly Needed,” 
would inspire more than one reader to 
remark that mint is the least important 
part of the combination. 


HOW FAST THE LEAVES ARE 
FALLING! 
(From the Waterloo Courier.) 


Frank Fuller, night operator at the 
Illinois Central telegraph office, has 
been kept more than busy all day, all 
because of a ten-pound boy who ar- 
rived at his home last evening. Mr. 
Fuller has decided that he will spend 
his evenings at home in the future. 


In his chapter on “Radicalism and 
Conservation in American History,’ in 
his new book, “New Viewpoints in 
American History” (Macmillan), Ar- 
thur Meier Schlesinger writes: ‘“What- 
ever may be said in praise of either 
the conservative or the radical, both 
find themselves in bad company, for 
each makes his appeal to some of the 
basest as well as to some of the most 
ennobling qualities of human nature. 
The thinking conservative finds his 
chief allies in the _ self-complacency 
of comfortable mediocrity, in the 
apathy and stupidity of the toil-worn 
multitudes, and in the aggressive self- 
interest of the privileged classes. All 
those who dread uncertainty either be- 
cause of timidity or from conventional- 
mindedness or for fear of material loss 
are enlisted under the conservative 
standard. The honest radical draws. 
much of his support from self-seeking 
demagogues and reckless experiment- 
ers, from people who want the world 
changed because they cannot get along 
in it as it is, from poseurs and dilet- 
tanti, and from malcontents who love 
disturbance for its own sake. The two 
schools have more in common than 
either would admit; both have their doc- 
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tells me 
Confidentially 


HE THousanps who have invested money 
t the strength of uncertain rumors and mis- 
information, testify to the danger of well-meant 
but unsound advice. 
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Investment information and advice, based upon 
careful study and long experience, can be had for 
the asking at any National City Company office. 
If there is no office in your city, your correspon- 
dence will have our best thought and attention. 


Our monthly list is made up of Bonds that we 
have ourselves purchased and believe to be prime 
investments. A copy on request—sent to you 
monthly if you wish. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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trinaires and dogmatists; both tend 
toward a stiffening of intellectual 
creeds; and who can deny that each has! 
its share of mental defectives and the 
criminal-minded?” | 


The most humorous and romantic 
moment in any theatre which I have, 
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NEW BOOKS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


FROM THE LIST OF 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 








E. H. HARRIMAN George Kennan 


The authoritative life of the great American railroad builder, 
based largely on unpublished documents and first-hand informa- 
tion, vividly recreates a decisive period of our transportation and 
economic history. Illus. 2 vols. $7.50 


MOUNTED JUSTICE Katherine Mayo 


The adventures of Sherlock Holmes himself never surpassed 
in thrilling interest these true stories of the Pennsylvania State 
Police by the author of “The Standard Bearers,” “Justice to 
All,” ete. $2.00 


THE BLOCKING OF ZEEBRUGGE 
| Capt. A. F. B. Carpenter 


The complete and authoritative account by the leader of the 
expedition, with an introduction by Admiral Beatty and apprecia- 
tions by Rear-Admiral Sims and Marshal Foch. Illus. $3.50 


THE JEWS “Hilaire Belloc 


A timely book that will be read with complete interest both by 
Jew and Gentile, and that will give every reader an altogether 
new conception of one of the major problems of today. $3.00 


“«Q” Katharine Newlin Burt 


In “Q” Mrs. Burt has written a second novel of “The Branding 
Iron” class with so picturesque and fascinating a hero that he 
would carry the story to success even without the love and ad- 
venture so skillfully blended in the theme. $2.00 


ADRIENNE TONER — Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


The story of an Anglo-American marriage. “A fascinating, 
powerful, and uncommon book.”—The Church Times. “By far 
the best book Miss Sedgwick has given us.”—London Observer. 

$2.00 
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Universities and Scientific 


Life in the United States By Sheila Kaye Smith 


The latest—and best—work 
of England’s greatest living 
novelist, the author of 
“Tamarisk Town,” “The Four 
Roads,” and “Green Apple 
Harvest,” etc. 


$2.00 at any bookshop 


By Maurice Caullery 
A former Exchange Professor 
from the Sorbonne presents a HI 


comprehensive view of our uni- 
versities and opportunities for FY 
scientific research in America. 

$2.50 at all bookshops 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
Cambridge, Mass. New York City 
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entered this season is the beginning of 
the second act of that delicious play in 
which Mr. Wallace Eddinger takes the 
leading part. From that black stage, 
in an absolutely black theatre, the 
flute-like voice of the respectable Mr. 
Ambrose Applejohn, piping his “Yo, 
ho, ho, and a bottle of rwm” (pronoun. 
cing the word “rum” as an elderly dor- 
mouse might do it), suddenly turns 
into the bellowing roar of the pirate, 
“Captain Applejack,” with his raucous 
line: “Ten of the crew had the 
mur-r-r-der mark!” Stevenson would 
have loved it, and so would Mr. Young 
E. Allison, who wrote that fine ballad 
around the “Yo, ho” chorus. 


“Captain Applejack,” a romantic 
farce-comedy woven together with a 
burlesque melodrama, and “Bulldog 
Drummond,” another burlesque melo- 
drama, not accenting the word “bur- 
lesque” so much—at least, not in its 
American production—are two English 
plays. To contrast with them two 
American melodramas of this season 
is enough to make bring a blush to our 
patriotic cheeks. Why cannot our 
playwrights exercise a little restraint 
and practice the fine art of omission? 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s great 
commercial success, “The Bat,” is 
stuffed with enough crook business, 
thrills, creeps and crawls, murder and 
mystery, to make an apartment in “The 
Castle of Otranto” look, by comparison, 
like a rest-room in a retreat for the 
nervous invalid. I left the theatre with 
my head in a whirl, and plunged into 
an hour’s discussion with my compan- 
ion as to what it all meant, who really 
was who, and what on earth happened 
to him in the end. The third act asks 
us to believe that in a house of hor- 
rors from which any twelve Medal of 
Honor men in the United States Army 
would have rushed, shrieking for help, 
a collection of persons, partly women, 
and headed by an elderly spinster, went 
one or two at a time, into a dark attic 
and prowled about by the light of a 
candle! 

Much lower in the scale of dramatic 
plausibility is “The Cat and _ the 
Canary,” which is nothing but a series 
of false clues and ridiculous incidents 
served up to the audience by a writer 
who has not learned that fair-play is 
one of the requirements of the game. 
Superfluous horrors, which have no 
relation to the plot, are hinted at from 
the beginning; it is one of those plays 
in which no character, however com- 
monplace, and upon however innocent 
an errand, ever opens a door to come 
upon the stage without doing it in 
awful slowness and stealth. You soon 
get to expect them to push their heads 
around the edge of the door and emit 
a low, blood-curdling, “Boo-o-o!” 

Why do American dramatists con- 
coct such childishness when they essay 
a melodrama of the better class? Are 
they trying to write for too many kinds 
of people at one and the same time? 
Why should they not try an appeal 
merely to the intelligent, and surprise 
themselves by finding what a large class 











that is? E. L. P. 
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Random Book Notes 


Foreign salesmanship, American 
shipping, marine insurance, foreign 
trade terms, the consular _ service, 
American trade with Japan, with 
China, with India, with Africa, Great 
Britain, and Europe—these are some 
of the topics to each of which a chap- 
ter is devoted in Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper’s extensive work, “Foreign 
Trade; Markets and Methods” (Apple- 
ton, $3.50). 

A play in five “episodes” is “Shake- 
speare” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50), by 
H. F. Rubinstein and Clifford Bax. 
Besides Shakespeare, there appear as 
characters Marlowe, Philip Henslowe, 
the “Dark Lady” of the Sonnets, “Mr. 
W. H.,” also of that mysterious com- 
pany; Burbage, and Judith Shake- 
speare. 

Gertrude Hartman’s “The Child and 
His School” (Dutton, $3.00) is “an in- 
terpretation of elementary education 
as a social progress.” 

“A Gentleman in Prison” (Doran, 
$1.75) is the story and confessions of 
Tokichi Ishii, who was hanged for mur- 
der in Tokyo prison, August 17, 1918. 
He became aé_ Christian convert 
through Miss Caroline Macdonald, who 
with the Rev. Dr. John Kelman, 
vouches for the authenticity of the 
manuscript. 


Arthur Eugene Buck has written a 
handbook on the forms and procedure 
of budget making with special refer- 
ence to states. The title is “Budget 
Making” (Appleton, $3.00). 

Yone Noguchi’s “Through the Torii” 
(Four Seas Co., $3.50) consists of 
essays mostly on Japanese subjects— 
Japanese poetry, Japanese flowers, 
spring in Japan. There are two or 
three essays on English poets and 
artists. 

Short stories of Canada, of French 
Canadians and Indians, in the North- 
west, and in France during the war, 
are given in George Marsh’s “Toilers 
of the Trails” (Penn Pub. Co.). 

Biblical research and exploration, 
the verification of the Scriptures 
through archaeology, are the subjects 
of the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters’s “Bible 
and Spade” (Scribner, $1.75). ° 

A study of the French drama, after 
Moliére, is Eleanor F. Jourdain’s 
“Dramatic Theory and Practice in 
France, 1690-1808” (Longmans, $4.25). 

Essays on the philosophy of conduct, 
in harmony with the Christian re- 
ligion, by William George Jordan are 
published under the title, “The Trus- 
teeship of Life” (Revell, $1.25). 

“Ireland and the Making of Britain” 
(Funk & Wagnalls, $4.00), by Bene- 
dict Fitzpatrick, is an ardently pa- 
triotic book, more likely to please ar- 
dent Irish patriots than to be agreed 
with by English and Scotch historians 
—or any kind of historians. 

A book of spiritualistic communica- 
tions, through the mediumship of the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Wiggin is “The 
Living Jesus; the Words of Jesus of 
Nazareth” (Sully, $2.00). 
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A Dictionary’ of Classified 
Quotations 


Edited by W. GurRNEY BENHAM. 
8vo. 660 pages, Net $5.00 


Lives: of Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous 


(New, large type edition.) By 
SarRAH K. Borton, Author of “Lives 
of Girls Who Became Famous.” 8vo. 

380 pages. Net $2.00. 


Spiritual Health and Healing 


By Horatio W. DRESSER, Editor of 
phe Quimby Manuscripts.” 12mo. 
3820 pages. Net $2.00. 


Principles of the New 
Economics 


By LIoneEL D. Epir, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History and Politics, Colgate 
University. 8vo. 550 pages. Net $2.75. 


Assets of the Ideal City 

By CHarLES M. Fassett, former 
mayor of Spokane. 12mo. 180 pages. 
Net $1.50. 


Handbook of Municipal 
Government 
By CuarteEs M. Fassett, Specialist 
in Municipal Government at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 12mo. 200 pages. 
Net $1.50. 








A novel of compelling interest 


A MAN OF PURPOSE 


By Donald Richberg 


12mo. 336 pages. 


Net $1.75 


The amazing life-story of a man who dared. Reads like a document from 
life and grips the reader from the opening page. The 
unforgettable portrait of a human soul. 


The Habit of Health 


How to Gain and Keep It, by OLIVER 
HvucKEL, D.D. 12mo. 136 pages. 
Net $1.00. 


The Art of Thinking 


By T. SHARPER KNowLson, Vice- 
President of The Pelman Institute. 
12mo. 170 pages, Net $1.35. 


Practical Self-Help 


By CurRIstTIAN D. Larson, Author of 
“The Great Within.” 12mo. 240 pages. 
Net $1.75. 


Round Pegs in Square Holes 


By Or1son Swett Marpen, Author 
of “How to Get What You Want.” 
12mo. 320 pages. Net $1.75. 


Famous Mystery Stories 


Edited by J. WALKER McSpappEnN, 
Author of “Opera Synopses.” 12mo. 
300 pages. Net $1.25. 


The Open Road to Mind 
Training 
By EsmM& WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 
12mo. 270 pages, Net $1.75. 
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MEMORIAL and HONOR ROLL TABLETS 





Jno. Williams, Inc., 
(Dept. 24) 


aches music; operas. 
to the great music centers, 


556 W. 27th St.. New York city | INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, 65 E. Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


FOUNDRY MUSIC LOVERS’ PILGRIMAGE 


Europe, June 23 to Sept. 2. Oathedral and 
Inspirational leadership 
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—cA Fascinating Chinese Romance— 


The Bells | 
of The Blue Pagoda 


By 
Jean Carter Cochran 











ie is certainly of absorbing in- 
terest; true to conditions of 
- life in China; places the right 
emphasis on missionary work 
and the loyalty of the native 
Christians, and is faithfully writ- 
ten. I shall be most happy to put 
the book on my reading contest 
list for the World-Wide Guild 
next year.”— Alma J. Noble, 
the World-Wide Guild of the 
Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation of the Baptist Board of 
Publication. 





Cloth, 288 pages 
$1.75 postpaid 


Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath 
School Work 
(The Westminster Press) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA 


Free circular “we 
Witherspoon Building 


sent New York Chicago . et 
Nashville St. Louis an Francisco 
upon request Atlanta (Colored) Pittsburgh 






































Spiritualism Is Not Mere 
Hearsay 


maintains Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the noted English 
novelist and spiritist, now in America on a lecture tour. 
“Making every allowance for fraud and for self-decep- 
tion, there remains a great residuum of proved fact, - 
which makes this psychic movement the most serious 
attempt ever made to place religion upon a basis of 
definite proof.” 


Learn more about this important science by reading: 


The Vital Message, $1.04 
A. Conan Doyle 

The New Revelation, 1.04 
A. Conan Doyle 

Wanderings of a Spiritualist, 2.09 
A. Conan Doyle 

Death and Its Mystery, 2.54 
Camille Flammarion 

Death, Its Causes and Phenomena, 2.54 
H. Carrington 


Macy's—Main Floor, 35th Street Rear 
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A Few ofthe Spring - 


Books 


Novels and Short Stories 

GENTLE JULIA, by Booth Tarkington. 
Doubleday. $1.75. 

PETER WHIFFLE, by Carl Van Vechten. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

THE YOUNG ENCHANTED, by Hugh 
Walpole. Doran. $2.00. 

THE RAYNER-SLADE AMALGAMATION, by 
J. §. Fletcher. Knopf. $2.00. 

THE VEHEMENT FLAME, by Margaret 
Deland. Harper. $2.00. 

Sitver Cross, by Mary Johnston. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $2.00. - 

















THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF COOMBE, 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. Stokes. 
$2. 

SLEEPING FIRES, by Gertrude Atherton. 
Stokes. $1.90. 

CHILDREN OF THE MARKET PLACE, by 
Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

THE VENEERINGS, by Sir Harry John- 
ston. Macmillan. $2.00. 

NuMBER 87, by Harrington Hext. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

THE SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART, by 
H. G. Wells. Macmillan. $1.75. 
To be published May 14. 

MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by Louis. Hémon, 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

THE BEAUTIFUL AND DAMNED, by Scott 
Fitzgerald. Scribner. $2.00. 

SAINT TERESA, by Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 

DANCERS IN THE Dark, by Dorothy 
Speare. Doran. $1.75. 

BIRTHRIGHT, by T. S. Stribling. Cen- 
tury. $1.90. 

THE Forsyte Saca, by John Gals- 
worthy. Scribner. $2.50. 

Mr. PROHACK, by Arnold Bennett. 
Doran. $1.75. 

BiG PETER, by Archibald Marshall. 


Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 
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CROME YELLOW, by Aldous Huxley. 
Doran. $2.00. 

Doors OF THE NIGHT, by Frank L. 
Packard. Doran. $1.75. 

THE WRONG Mr. RIGHT, by Berta Ruck. 
Dodd, Mead, $1.75. 

MERTON OF THE MOVIES, by Harry Leon 
Wilson. Doubleday. $1.75. 

THE GREAT PRINCE SHAN, by E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. Little, Brown. 
$2.00. 

THE SECRET VICTORY, by Stephen Mc- 
Kenna. Doran. $1.75. 

PATCHWORK, by Beverley Nichols. Holt. 
$1.75. 

THE CITY IN THE CLOUDS, by C. Ranger 
Gull. Harcourt. $1.75. 

SACRIFICE, by Stephen French Whit- 
man. Appleton. $2.00. 

Aaron’s Rop, by D. H. Lawrence. 
Seltzer. $2.00. 

Mr. Pim, by A. A. Milne. Doran. $1.75. 

VocaTIONS, by Gerald O’Donovan. Boni 
and Liveright. $2.00. 

THE NEW HEAVENS, by George Ellery 
Hale. Scribner. $1.50. Astronomy. 

DAVID THE SON OF JESSE, by Marjorie 
Strachey. Century. $1.75. 

THE HANDS OF Nara, by Richard 
Washburn Child. Dutton. 

THE ReD House Mystery, by A. A. 
Milne. Dutton. 

His SERENE HIGHNESS, by H. C. Bailey. 
Dutton. 

THE HOUSE OF RIMMON, by Mary S. 
Watts. Macmillan. 

THE QUEEN OF KARMANIA, by Marie 
Van Vorst. Small, Maynard. 

THE WINTER BELL, by Henry M. Ride- 
out. Duffield. $1.75. 


Biography 

LORD BYRON’S CORRESPONDENCE, edited 
by John Murray. 
Scribner. $8.50. 

A DAUGHTER OF NAPOLEON. Memoirs 
of Emilie de Pellapra. Scribner. 
$2.00. 

THE LIFE OF CLARA BARTON, by Will- 
iam E. Barton. Two volumes. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $10. 

THE FALL oF Mary STUART, by Frank 
A. Numby. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 

AMERICAN PORTRAITS, by Gamaliel 
Bradford. Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50. 

My AMERICAN D1ary, by Clare Sheri- 
dan. Boni and Liveright. $3.00. ~ 

Up StrEAM, by Ludwig Lewisohn. Boni 
and Liveright. $3.00. 

MEMORIES AND BASE DETAILS, by Lady 
Angela Forbes. Doran. $6.00. 

Max BEERBOHM IN PERSPECTIVE, by 
Bohm Lynch. Knopf. $3.50. 

STREAKS OF LIFE, by Ethel Smyth. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

YouNG BOSWELL, by Chauncey Brew- 
ster Tinker. Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$3.50. Early letters of the great 
biographer of Johnson. 

My Memorigs OF EIGHTY YEARS, by 
Chauncey M. Depew. Scribner. $4.00. 

PAINTED WINDOWS, by “A Gentleman 
with a Duster.” Putnam’s. $2.50. 

E. H. Harriman; a Biography, by 


George Kennan. Two volumes. 


Houghton, Mifflin. $7.50. 


Two volumes. . 








Among the year’s best books you will 
find many bearing the Brentano im- 
print. A complete list will be sent to 
you on request. Typical of the best 
new books are the following three 
novels: 


THE DOOM TRAIL 


By Arthur D Howden Smith 


A novel of pioneer America that delights 
the man in every boy and the boy in every 
man. If you enjoy excitement and danger 
and thrilling escapes; if you like the in- 
trigue of nations and the strife of men; if 
you thrill to the Indian’s war whoop and 
the white man’s conquering cheer; if your 
heart is touched by the love that knows 
no bounds—in short, if you like a really 
top-notch story with action in every line, 
here is the book for you. $1.90 


THE ASHES OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By Frank A. Russell 


An Australian love story which has been 
awarded first prize as the best Australian 
novel of the past year, $1.90 


THE PERSONAL 
TOUCH 


By Emma Beatrice Brunner 


A dramatic story of love and adventure 
and intrigue in high society that charms 
from beginning to end, $1.90 


At all bookstores 
Poblishers 


=. Brentano’s. 


39 _ New York 


Brentano’s—— 











FOR THOUGHTFUL 
READERS 


Introduction to the Science of 


Sociology 

By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess 
Nothing better for the person who desires 
a foundation for real sociological understand- 
ing. It defines and illustrates the concepts 
and principles of sociology, If one would un- 
derstand the social strueture of his time—its 
peculiarities, its customs, its tendencies, and 
various institutions—he should read this ‘book. 
$4.50, postpaid $4.75. 


A Naturalist in the Great 


Lakes Region 


By Elliot R. Downing 
An interesting new volume by an eminent 
naturalist, who gives an authoritative account 
of the flora and fauna of a great region in 
connection with its geological and physiograph- 
ic features, Just the book to read before a 
— outing. Beautifully illustrated, and 

bound with a limp cover, pocket size. 
50, postpaid $3.70. 


The Revelation of John 


By Shirley J. Case 
The central idea of the book is to explain 
in a popular way the meaning of Revelation 
as its author intended it to be — by 
those to whom it was first addres 
$2.75, sompan $2.90. 


How the Bible Grew 


By Frank Grant Lewis 
The first single work to record the growth 
of the Bible from its beginning up to the 
present time. It answers many perplexing 
questions abeut authorship, sources, time of 
writing, and variation of versions. 
$1.50, postpaid $1.65. 
A Manual for Writers 
By J. M- Manly and J. A. Powell 
Why make mistakes in writing? Everyone 
who writes letters, manuscripts, advertise- 
ments, or business re o~ or ye have this 
invaluable handhook o rrect usage in = 
writing of good English. $1. 50, postpaid $1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS _ 


5751 Ellis Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


The BRACEGIRDLE 


By BURRIS JENKINS 


Anne Bracegirdle, called “The Darling of 
the London Stage,” was a famous actress 
of the seventeenth century. Her brilliant 
wit and radiant beauty brought her wild 
adventures, subtle intrigue, burning pas- 
sion and one man’s undying devotion. In- 
terwoven with action that stirs the blood 
is the heart appealing a of a 
great love. Price, $2.00 


A LITTLE LEAVEN 


By KATHARINE GREY 


The haunting beauty of Kentucky Moun- 
tains is the background of this graphic 
romance of Ailsie Stoward, song bird of 
Piney Fork, and Stanley Irving, aristo- 
crat. An absorbingly human tale of the 
triumph of genius over area” 


TRAINING OF A SECRETARY 
By ARTHUR L. CHURCH 
Persons of Baldwin’s Locomotive Works 

ractical book on preparing for secretaryship, 
os uding that in General Business, Building 
Associations, Railroads, Clubs, and other organ- 
izations. It contains all sorts of detailed infor- 
mation. 19 Illustrations, $1.75 


IN HARMONY WITH LIFE 

By HARRIET DOAN PRENTISS 

Author of “From Nature Forward” 
This helpful book possesses all the elements 
which made Dr. Walton’s “Why Worry,” and 
Trine’s “In Tune with the Infinite,” so popu- 
lar. It is almost hypnotic in its power to dispel 
doubt, nervousness, hypochondria, worry, and 
other mental ills. $2.00 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


By J. C. STOBART, M.A. 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 
By J. C. STOBART, M.A. 
A new edition of two volumes that have already 
achieved a wide and increasing vogue among 
schools, students and general readers. “Mr, 
Stobart helps to make ancient Greece and Rome 
living realities.” London Times. Profusely il- 
lustrated in. color, monochrome and halftone, 
with excellent maps. Price per volume, $7.50 


The Hit of the Season 


PTOMAINE STREET 
By CAROLYN WELLS 
A rollicking parody on “Main Street,” an up- 
roarious bit of fun and foolery, good for that 
“tired feeling’? after reading sex and problem 
‘stuff.’ $1.25 





Four Large Printings 





Royal Cortissoz, 
New York Tribune, says of 


The Whistler Journal 


By ELIZABETH R. PENNELL 
and JOSEPH PENNELL 


—— is an invaluable book, one which will 
be of os 


pro 

artist and the lay 
of portraiture which literally places a man be- 
fore us in his habits as he lived, intimate, pal- 
pitating with foibles as well as virtues, & 
wholly creditable human creature.” 

Regular edition, uniform with Pennell’s “Life 
of Whistler,’ 162 illustrations and ——— 
vure frontispi ece. $8.50. Limited Autograph 
Edition completely sold out before publication. 











AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Y The BVD’Red Woven Label 
“rr the Trade Mark by which 
The BV.D. Company assures 
te the far-famed comfort, 

wear and dependable 
pe ity of its product. 


The BY.D. Company 


New Ye ° 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF “BN.D* UNDERWEAR 


“B.V.D.” Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 


“BV. “ eon Closed 
Crotch Ui 
Drawers, 85c the garment. 


inion Suits (Pat. 
U.S.A.)Men’s $1.50 the suit. 
Youths’ $1.00 the suit. 




















J. M. Keynes’ 
“A Revision of the Treaty 


A Sequel to “The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace.”’ 


“Shows the extraordinary power of economic analy- 
sis which has made him the greatest intellectual force 
in the work of European restoration.”—The Nation, 


London. 
$2.00, by mail, $2.15 


99 











Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1 West 47th St., New York 








GABRIEL WELLS, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 


Announces The Tempie.Bar Edition of 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson 


IN TEN VOLUMES 


The Finest Edition of the World’s Greatest Biography 
Superbly Illustrated Printed in Large Type 
Limited to 750 Copies 


Edited by Clement Shorter 


With Special Introductions by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
A. EDWARD NEWTON 
JOHN DRINKWATER 
R. B. ADAM 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
Cc. B, TINKER 
R. A. KING 


ALEYN LYELL READE 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
WM. P. TRENT 
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Henry VI, by Mabel E. Christie. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50. 

SAINT-SAENS, by Arthur Hervey. Dodd, 
Mead. 

A Lire oF GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, by 
Henry G. Prout. Scribner. $2.50, 
THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, by Frederick Chamber. 

lin. Dodd, Mead. $5.00. 
My BoyuHoop, by JOHN BurRRovuGus, 
Doubleday. 


This Troubled World 


EUROPE—WHITHER BOUND? by Stephen 
Graham. Appleton. $2.00. : 
PUBLIC OPINION, by Walter Lippmann. 

Harcourt. $2.75. 

A REVISION OF THE TREATY, by J. M. 
Keynes. Harcourt. $2.00. Sequel 
to “The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace.” 

WaLL SHADOWS, by Frank Tannen- 
baum. Putnam’s. $2.00. Prison ex- 
periences. 

Wuy Europe LEAves Homg, by Ken- 
neth L. Roberts. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.00. 

PEACE AND BREAD IN TIMEOF WAR, by 
Jane Addams. Macmillan. $1.75. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, by James 

Bryce. Macmillan. $2.50. 

LABOUR, THE GIANT WITH THE FEET OF 

’ Cxiay, by Shaw Desmond. Scribner. 
$3.50. 

THE CORNERSTONE OF PHILIPPINE IN- 
DEPENDENCE, by Francis Burton Har- 
rison. Century. $3.00. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE PHILIPPINES, by 

Charles Edward Russell. Century. 

$3.00. 

ASIA AT THE CROSSROADS, by E. Alexan- 

der Powell. Century. $3.00. 

THE BLOCKING OF ZEEBRUGGE, by Cap- 

tain A. F. B. Carpenter. Houghton, 

Mifflin. $3.50. 

AFTER THE WAR, by Colonel Repington. 

Houghton, Mifflin. $5.00. 

NEW VIEWPOINTS IN AMERICAN His- 

’ Tory, by Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
Macmillan. 


Outdoors 


GOLF FROM Two SIDES, by Roger and 
Joyce Wethered. Longmans. $3.50. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A_ TROPICAL 
TRAMP, by Harry L. Foster. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 

14,000 MILES THROUGH THE AIR, by Sir 














Ross Smith. Macmillan. $3.00. 

THE OPEN SPACES, by John C. Van 
Dyke. Scribner. $2.00. 

RIVERS AND THEIR MYSTERIES, by A. 
Hyatt Verrill. Duffield. 

THE ISLE OF VANISHING MEN, by W. F. 
Alder. Century. $2.00. About New 
Guinea. 

THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD 
ANIMALS, by William T. Hornaday. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

THE CowBoy, by Philip Ashton Rollins. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

THE DINGBAT OF ARCADY, by Mar- 

guerite Wilkinson. Macmillan. $1.75. 
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ROSINANTE TO THE ROAD AGAIN, by 
John Dos Passos. Doran. $2.00. 
TAHITI, by George Calderon. Har- 

court. $6.00. 


Religion 
THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES, by 
Leighton Parks. Scribner. $2.50. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION, by 
Charles A. Ellwood. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Jesus, AN ECONOMIC MEDIATOR, by 
James E. Darby. Revell. $1.50. 

THE CARPENTER AND His KINGDOM, by 
Alexander Irvine. Scribner. $1.50. 


Humor 


COLLECTED PARODIES, by J. C. Squire. 
Doran. $2.00. 

THE SO-CALLED HUMAN RACE, by Bert 
Leston Taylor. Knopf. $2.50. 

My Trip ABROAD, by Charlie Chaplin. 
Harpers. $1.00. 

THE REFLECTIONS OFAT.B.M. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $1.50. 


Poetry and Drama 

THE POETRY OF DANTE, by Benedetto 
Croce. Holt. 

PorRTRAIT OF Mrs. W., by Josephine 
Preston Peabody. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.75. 

THE IMAGE, AND OTHER PLays, by Lady 
Gregory. Putnam’s. $2.00. 

THE DRAMA AND THE STAGE, by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. Harcourt. 

A GLANCE TOWARD SHAKESPEARE, by 
John Jay Chapman. Atlantic Month- 
ly Press. $1.25. 


Pots and Pans 


“Pots and Pans, or Studies in Still- 
Life Painting,” by Arthur Edwin Bye 
(Princeton University Press), treats 
with quiet charm and taste a generally 
neglected field of painting. On the 
historical side Mr. Bye covers the field 
very thoroughly, including even China 
and Japan. He offers something like 
eighty illustrations nearly all unfa- 
miliar. Incidentally to his plea for the 
spell of common things, he discusses 
modernistic tendencies in painting with 
sense and tolerance. The literary. 
style is demure, as befits the theme, 
with whimsical touches of humor. Al- 
together it is a delightful and novel sort 
of book. Lacking space for a critique, 
we make one or two suggestions to- 
ward a second edition. Among the 
plates the early Velasquez in the Rob- 
inson collection and the brilliantly 
painted Manet in Professor Mather’s 
collection have both been questioned by 
good authority on the score of attribu- 
tion. Recent still-lifes by Benson, -Of, 
McFee, and Keller have ‘escaped the 
author’s attention. CKeller’s extraor- 
dinary studies of fruit in particular 
have all the directness of the modern 
schools without their eccentricity. Mr. 
Bye is saturated with his theme and it 
is good to read him, whether on such 
old masters as Weenicx, Heda, and 
Chardin, or on such recent masters as 
Fantin, Dearth, and the Carlsens. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO MANY STYLES AT $55.00 & 56.00 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 











BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
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Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


* THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 





Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 











New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 






Catalog Free. 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


169 Spark St., Brockton, Mase. 








EUROPE 


Parties Sailing in May, June and July 
Comprehensive, care-free travel 
Write for Booklet, A-3 


BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 














PRINCIPAL desired for a long established resi- 
dential school of national reputation, situated in 
New England. 175 students from 5 to 18 years, 
both sexes. A woman is preferred who has been 
principal or assistant with sound educational 
background and general knowledge of affairs of 
administration and household management. Ap- 


fully illustrated fre 


ree copy. 


34 West 28th St., 





PARAMOUNT TRADING 
COMPANY, pt. 106D 


Bargains in automatics, shot 

guns, fishing tackle and other 

sporting items await those 

who send for this big, beauti- 
e cal 


log. Enjoy sensationally low 
n ces. Write now for your, 


New York Ge 











plicants state age, previous experience in detail, 





reason for leaving present or last position and 
salary in last two, Reply C. 8. 


SOMA 





ihhis 


HE Independent and the Weekly 

] Review invites inquiries from its 
readers pertaining to travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best 
hotels, large and small; the best routes 
to reach them, and the cost; trips by 













Costs—Suggested 


EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER 
Where to go—What to see. 












itineraries. 





land and sea, European tours, etc. This 
department is under the supervision of 
an expert who has personally made many 
of the trips she recommends, and is 
able to speak from intimate knowledge 
of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, 
etc. Reservations will be made for you 
and tickets purchased if you desire, 
Here is a typical letter from a grate- 
ful subscriber who had written us for 
advice: 
“The Independent may be congrat- 
ulated on having a correspondent 
on its staff so full of information 
and so ready to impart it.” 


The Independent Travel Bureau 
140 Nassau St., New York City 


eee en nnn 


SUA 


AACA 
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Ask for free book, “American 
Traveler in Europe 1922” 
Oberammergau, The Passion 
Play. 

Write, phone or call 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
65 Broadway, 
New York 














The Independent and the Weekly Review 
invites inquiries pertaining to travel for 
pleasure, health or business. 

THE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
140 Nassau Street. New York City 
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AMONG RECENT DUTTON PUBLICATIONS 





Of International Interest 


International Finance 

and its Reorganization 

By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 
Indispensable to the students of econom- 
ics and re-adjustment. $7.00 


Japan’s Pacific Policy 

By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
Deals with the Far East and the Wash- 
ington Conference. In press. 


With the Russian Army 
(1914-1917) 
By GEN. SIR A. KNOX 

Who saw as Military Attache more than 


any other single observer. 
In two illustrated vols., $15.00 


A Prisoner of the Reds 
By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


A fascinating story of an officer’s capture 
in Siberia, his escape and later adven- 
tures. $5.00 
Manhood of Humanity 
By ALFRED KORZYBSK 
A rs ee scientific work, solving 


the riddle of What is Man by the logic 
of the mathematician. $3.00 


The Home of Fadeless 


Splendour By GEORGE 
NAPIER WHITTINGHAM 

Palestine of today. Illus. $10.00 
Lenin 
By M. A. LANDAU-ALDANOV 

A sane, impartial portrait $3.00 


Glands in Health and Disease 


By BENJ. HARROW 
Author of “Vitamines.” A very valuable 
account of the ductless glands. In press. 


Invention the 


Master Key to Progress 


By BRADLEY A. FISKE 
An attractive, readable narrative of the 
origins of early inventions and their ef- 
fect upon the future of civilization. $4.00 





ested in South American affairs, 
teacher, student, or reader interested in our southern neighbor. 








Informative—entertaining—complete—concise. 


Of Religion, Philosophy, etc. 


An Encyclopedia of Religions 
By MAURICE CANNEY $10.00 


The Evolution of the 
New Testament 


By JOHN E. SYMES 


A study of the accepted canon and _re- 
jected books $7.00 


The Spiritual Life 
By F. MILTON WILLIS 


A volume of aphorisms in the Sacred Oc- 
cultism Series $1.25 


Buddhist Psalms 
Translated from the Japanese Wisdom of 
the East Series. $1.35 


Mathematical Philosophy 


By CASSIUS J. KEYSER 
A study of fate and freedom. $4.70 


An English Anthology 
of Prose and Poetry 
By HENRY NEWBOLT 
Shows the main stream of English litera- 
ture through six centuries. $5.00 
Einstein the Searcher 
By ALEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI 


Dialogues with Einstein $5.00 


The Mystery of Mormonism 
By STUART MARTIN 


The first unbiased history of this ——— 
sect. $7.50 


The Modern City 
and Its Government 
By WM. PARR CAPES 


An invaluable comparative study. $5.00 


Atomic Theories 
By F. H. LORING 


Collates all the recent investigations of 
the atom. $5.00 








Industrial and Commercial South America 


BY ANNIE S. PECK, Author of ‘‘The South American Tour’”’ 


’ A mine of comprehensive and invaluable information in regard to the several coun- 
tries of South America: their chief cities and ports; their system of transportation, 
exterior and interior; their physical characteristics; their resources and possibilities, in 
agriculture, mining, stockraising, and in forestry; their opportunities for industry, 
education, etc. Each country, Colombia, Guiana, Peru, Chili, Venezuela, Brazil, the 
Argentine, etc., is considered fully and individually. Chapters on South American 
trade and on conditions of living add much to the book’s value for every person inter- 

whether as manufacturer, merchant, traveller, 


$5.00 


Of Educational Interest 


The Child and His School 
By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


An interpretation of elementary education 
as a social progress. With an annotated 
bibliography. $3.00 
The Dalton Laboratory Plan 
By EVELYN DEWEY 
A detailed study of its application in ~ 
ferent schools. $2. 
Give Me the Young 
By EDMOND HOLMES 
Author of ‘The Nemesis of ae 


etc. 
Sex Knowledge 


By NORAH MARCH 
Author of “Towards Racial Health.” $1.25 


Our Unconscious Mind and 
How to Use It 
By FREDERICK PIERCE 
Research Psychologist. $3.00 


A Dictionary of 
English Phrases 
By ALBERT M, HYAMSON 


Covers catchwords, metaphors, etc. $5.00 


The Art of the Player Piano 


By SIDNEY GREW 
$5.00 


- New Books of Special Scientific Interest 


The Wheat Plant 
By JOHN PERCIVAL 


A superb monograph. Illustrated. $25.00 


Metric System for Engineers 
(D-U Series) 
By CHARLES B. CLAPHAM 


With numerous problems, etc. $6.00 


Any bookstore can supply these books when published; or if not, they can be had from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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‘The Oldest American Travel Company” 








NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


A Golden Opportunity for every Traveler. The most delightful vacation 
that you couldimagine, Coming at an ideal time—June 28—at the beginning 
of the vacation season, when the Northland is at its best. Glorious days at 
sea —delightful companionship aboard the S.S. ‘Osterley’? —exclusively 
chartered for you. Gay cities, far-famed resorts, unfrequented lands. Social 
activities; games, dances, gymkhanas, luncheons, dinners, outings. Ice- 
land, North Cape, “Midnight Sun”, Norway, the Fjords, Sweden, Denmark, 
. Belgium, England. Rates are $675 and upward—New York to New York. 


Europe Tours 


France and the Battlefields, allure the American traveler. 
England and the Cathedrals, Europe, this year, sparkling 
Switzerland and the Alps, Italy with rejuvenated glory and new 
and her lakes, Belgium and her attractions offers more than ever 
Ruins, Holland with her quaint- before—a little more than she 
ness, Oberammergau with the will ever offer again. Tours 
“Passion Play’, Spain with her leaving frequently during the 
gayety and indolence once more summer. Information onrequest. 











2 - Cruises - 2 Send for Illustrated Booklet California - Alaska 








Round - the - World 


Jan. 9 and 16, 1923. Two 
finest ships for Round the 
World Travel, “Resolute” 
and “Volendam”. Most in- 
teresting and comprehensive 
routes ever planned. Panama, 


on Tour or Cruise 
which interests you 


Raymond & 


Whitcomb Co. 


and Pacific Northwest 


Tours all through the summer 
—at convenient dates. Visit- 
ing the Canadian Rockies, 
National Parks, Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado—all famous 
regions of United States and 


. 10 PARK STREET 
Kilauea, 14 days Japan, BOSTON Canada. Details on request. 
China, Philippines, Zambo- 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


anga, four days Java, Burma, 
21 days India, Cashmere, 
Ceylon, Italy, Paris. Most 
experienced company with 
most up-to-date contact. 
Rates are $1050 and upward 
—New York to New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





Mediterranean Cruise 


Feb. 10, 1923—S.S. “Rotter- 
dam”—66 days of rest and 
recreation. Lands of art, 
poetry, drama, etc. Rates 
$625 up, including return. 





“The Best in Travel” 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 








TOURS & CRUISES 





























Gates 


225 Fifth Avenue $395 


New York 


aoe 


and up 


Midnight Sun and Passion Play 
Gates Tours have arranged with Raymond & Whitcomb Co. to incorporate in 


exceptional itineraries at moderate cost, 


their North Cape Cruise certain of our Low Europe Tours as an exten- 

Tour Ss Moderate Cost sion feature. Gates a are the — — concern offering cage a 
t to see everything of importance from Iceland to 

ee eee Vediterrencan with the advantages of Raymond-Whitcomb expert service and 


Make Reservations Now 


Booklet 
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AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 







Per Section 


$ {25 without Doors 


Glase Doors Doors_©$ Diz icun 


findsirom, 


SECTIONAL | BO LO OR CASE 


Made for ankaaion iedeenisiior an and in fin the + oe and 
Offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
ra ag Se eee OAK. Price complete as shown 
base and three book sections with nhon- 

binding; disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different Fs ame and finishes at correspondingly low 
direct factory ON AP- 


PROVALS at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Tee Oo Lendaeron Mie Coy Little Falls, N.Y 
e C. J. a. Co., Little .¥. 











“‘The book for every home” 


The 
Americanization 
of Edward Bok jj: 


PRINTINGS 
Ist. Sept., 1920 

beene Nov., 1920 
BG... vse Dec., 1920 


4th....Dec., 1920 
5th....Mar., 1921 
6th....Mar., 1921 
7th....June, 1921 
8th....Aug., 1921 
9th....Aug., 1921 
40th... .Sept., 1921 
lith....Oct., 1921 
— ...Nov., 1921 
tha 2 me . 5 
lath... Dec, tozt “I, rank it with 
15th... .Dec., 1921 Franklin’s autobiog- 
16th... Jan., 1922 Taphy. 
17th... Mar., 1922 —Ww. Lyon PHELPs. 


Winner of the Pulitzer prize [1920] for the 
best American biography teaching F eesmene! 
and unselfish services to the people illustrated 
by an eminent example. Illustrated. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Fifth Ave., New York 


- TRAVEL IN 1922 


Our large variety of European Tours for the gm 
summer surely includes the very one that will meet 
your travel needs. 
Write us at once. Limited parties enrolling 
now. 


TEMPLE TOURS 
65 E. Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 





Edward Bok 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


|. What’s the Matter with the Public Li- 

brary? 

What criticisms of present-day habits of 

reading are made in the article? 

What methods of reading does the writer 

believe worthy of approval? 

. How does the writer satirize certain types 
of modern books? 

4. “Four-fifths of the complaints come from 
people who do not understand how to 
use a public library.”” Give a clear ex- 
planation of the most helpful method of 
using a public library. 

5. “The reading habits of people must 
change.” What habits of reading must 
change? What habits should be encour- 


eo 


6. “The American people do not buy enough 
books.” Why is it often better to buy 
books than to borrow them? ~* 

7. What is the writer’s answer to the ques- 
tion that forms the title of the article? 

Il. “Good News” in Recent Fiction. 

1. Explain in full the following expression: 
“Books that have done or mean to do some- 
thing for us, instead of simply stirring us 
up or letting us down.” 

2. Name at least one book that can be clas- 
sified under the definition just given. Prove 
that the book belongs 
in the class sug- 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High Schoo] 


1. An Easter Bombshell at Genoa, The 
Genoa Conference. 

1. To get at the facts upon whi 1 the edi- 
torial discussion is partly based read The 
Genoa Conference before An_ Easter 
Bombshell. Underscore the parts of each 
which you consider most vital or signifi- 
cant. 

(a) From your’ underscored material sum- 
marize the chief provisions of the treaty. 

(b) Looking over those provisions, show the 
grounds for the statements: “Out of its 
setting the document might seem entirely 
moral and benevolent” ; and “for the most 
part harmless.” 

(c) What are the conditions ‘with reference 
to the time and circumstances of its sign- 
ing and the purpose it is intended to 
serve,” and “method of its conclusion” 
which form “its setting’? How does 
study of this setting give the basis for the — 
charge of “effrontery and bad faith’? 

(d) How is it considered that “the Muscovites 

» did win a ‘diplomatic victory’,” in which 
“the Bolsheviki scored heavily’? What are 
the ideas of the diplomats opposed to them 
which the editor considers mistaken? 

(e) Did the Germans win a victory in the 
treaty? What is the meaning and signifi- 

eance of “the most 
favored nation 





gested. 

3. What sort of novel 
is “A fine, healthy 
novel”? Name such 
a novel Prove that 
it deserves the ap- 
pellation. 

4. What is the differ- 
ence between a fable 
and a story of inter- 
pretation? 

5. Explain the follow- 


Healthy sentiment 
and irony; (b) The 
mature and sympa- 
thetic cast of the 
author’s mind and 
mood; (c) The set- 
ting and outward 
circumstances are 


matter. 





While the regular issue of 
The Independent will hereafter 
appear fortnightly instead of 
weekly, a special school issue 
will be published in the inter- 
ing expressions: (a) mediate weeks, containing the 
Story of the Week, the lesson 
plans, and other educational 


clause” ? 

(f) What in the editor’s 
opinion is “the true 
significance” of the 
treaty ? What does he 
consider the greatest 
danger in official 
recognition by the 
Powers at Genoa? 

(g) How does this meth- 
od of studying the 
text and surround- 
ing circumstances il- 
lustrate the method 
of study of the his- 
torian? 

il. The Standing 
Threat of Social- 


ism. 
1. What in the editor’s 
opinion is the best 








strange and_ exotic 
enough. 

8. Make a list of the ten books that are 
named with approval. What good quality 
does every book have? 

lil. A Few of the Spring Books. 

1. Define the types of literature under which 
the various books are classified. 

2. Name the most appealing titles under 
every classification. What sort of work 
does every title you select indicate? 

8. Select from the list the names of authors 
who are widely known. Tell something 
concerning the work of at least three of 
the well-known authors. 

1V. New Books and Old. 

1. What is the writer’s opinion of the recent 
work of American dramatists? 

2. Prove that “Julius Cesar,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” or any other of Shakespeare’s 
plays studied in school is worthier than 
the modern plays the writer criticises. 
Explain what qualities make a play great. 

V: Touch-and-Go in Ireland. 

1. Explain the significance of the title. 

2. Prepare a brief that will show the prin- 
cipal points that the writer makes. 

3. Give a talk in which you summarize what 
is suggested concerning the immediate 
future of Ireland. 

VI. Editorial Articles. The Story of the 
Week. 

1. Select from the editorial articles the sen- 
tence that you think is the best opening 
sentence. Read the sentence aloud, and 
tell what makes it effective. 

2. Select the_ editorial article that you think 
is most effective as a whole. Present the 
writer’s plan for the article. Prove that 
the article is effective in introduction, in de- 
velopment, and in conclusion. 

3. For every editorial article write a single 
long and well-formed sentence that will 
present the writer’s opinion cn the subject. 

4, What news feature is emphasized in ‘the 
opening sentence of every news article? 

5. What grammatical form is used in the 
opening words of the first sentence of every 
news article? 


way to combat So- 

cialism ? 

2. The best way to form an opinion of socia:- 
ism is by a careful study of Economics. Are 
you planning to take that subject in school 
or carry on a course of reading in it by 
yourself? If socialism is to be “the live issue 
for as many years as any one need trouble 
to think about,” is it not your duty as a 
citizen to have an informed opinion? 

3. Why does Russia’s failure not prove that 
Communism is impossible? 

111. Some Romances of Business. 

1. How does the lot of these settlers in “‘new 
country” differ from the lot of early set- 
tlers in the West? 

2. How has the lot of women changed? 

3.: How does this article illustrate the changed 
conditions of country life? 

4. How does this illustrate the way “Agricul- 
tural Research” is helping the farmer? 

5. What does he mean by saying “that ro- 

_mance and adventure are inherent in_hu- 
man nature rather than in material facts 
and conditions” ? 

IV. Touch-and-Go in Ireland, The _ Irish 
Situation. 

1. a the threatening aspects of*: the situ- 
ati 

2; What examples of wise action are given? 

Vv. A Wanton and Baseless Attack, Sem- 
enov. 

1. What is “the Semenov case’’? 

2. Describe the official status of Mr. Bakh- 
metieff? Describe the “service” he has 
done America. 

Vi. Our Population. 

1. Summarize the chief features shown by the 

statistics of (a) the race make-up of ‘“‘The 

Foreign-Born Population of New York 

State,” (b) the naturalization of that povu- 

lation, (c) “Immigration” into the whole 

country. 

Vil. Summarize the latest moves in regard 
to: The Naval Bill, Immigration, Dis- 
abled Ex-soldiers, The Ship Subsidy 
Bill, Fiume, etc. 








